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15,000,000 


LUCKY STRIKE 
CIGARETTES A DAY 


—AND GROWING! 


HE LUCKY STRIKE 
Cigarette has made the 
biggest success in the history 
of the cigarette business. 
Every day we are producing 15,000,000 


LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes, in order to satisfy 
the smokers of the real Burley cigarette 


In January, 1917, the LUCKY STRIKE 
Cigarette was started; and in December, 1917, 
we made 375 million! 


This extraordinary growth is the record in the 
cigarette business. No other cigarette has ever 
reached such a sale in an equal length of time. 





375,000,000 LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes a 
month! If you want to picture that, it means 
15,000 miles of LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes— 
from New York to China, the long way around. 


Such a remarkable success in one year proves 
that smokers wanted the real Burley cigarette; 
that they wanted LUCKY STRIKE. And they 
like it because “‘it’s toasted.” 


If you’ve never tried the LUCKY STRIKE 
Cigarette you will have a real pleasure—the 
toasted flavor. Think of a slice of hot buttered 
toast—delicious! Toasting has made LUCKY 
STRIKE famous. 


There has never been a success like LUCKY 
STRIKE in the history of cigarette making. 








© Guaranteed by y : 











10c 


carry them, send $1, 


















if your dealer does not 


for a carton of 12 pack- 
ages to The American 


Tebacco Co., N.Y. City 
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The Nightmares of a Pacifist—No. 1] 


— Bonehead, who thinks patriotism is “so tedious,” dreams that he is 
lance on every note of “The Star Spangled Banner” while the girl, 


who rejected him because he was a slacker, plays the national anthem on the piano. 
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“Ir Gave No Sicn or Lire.” “He StruGGLtep Out Onto THE FLOooR.’’ “Dip You Let It Go Out?” 


The Demon 


Have You a Little Moloch in Your Home? 
The Heart-Breaking Experience of a Typical American Householder. 


By D. B. Van Buren 





Illustrated by Noem1 PERNESSIN 
UTSIDE the therometer was sinking in the its appearance and Grimley had never ceased to regret 
tube with the easy facility of a good man it; but such regrets are vain. The man who owns a 
falling from grace. Inside, the heater had first-class modern furnace, which always worsts him in 
taken this occasion to demonstrate its single combat, may regret but cannot retrieve the hon- 
efficiency as the soul of a cold storage plant. est old base-burner which, with all its faults, was occa- 
Grimley, the chills running down his back, thought _ sionally so obliging as to emit a little heat in winter. 
bitterly of the fallacious device that always deserted “Ny dear,” sighed Mrs. Grimley, “don’t you think 
him in his hour of need. It was a monstrous contrap- you had better go down and look at the furnace?”’—this 
tion, vaguely suggestive of Moloch, that ate up coal like for the seventeenth time that day. 
a fiend and required more attention than a sick baby. “No, I do not!”’ growled Grimley. He had looked 
Then, too, there was something almost consciously at the cussed old furnace till the mere sight of it made 


malign about it. It never threw out an honest, ruddy him ill. “I have done nothing all day but rake and 
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light, like a grate, but occasionally blinked redly or cast 
a sinister glare on the ceiling. For the rest, it gave no 
sign of life and invited intimacy and affection about as 
much as a crocodile. No one could imagine a happy 
family gathered around it or around the hole in the 
floor through which it was supposed to warm the house 

Meditating on these things, Grimley was sorry he 
had not been kinder, in its lifetime, to a certain old stove 
that had formerly been his prop and stay. It had been 
ignominiously kicked out when the new furnace made 


shake and fill it up. Satan himself couldn’t stoke an- 
other degree of heat out of it!” 

“If you would only take out the clinkers!”” moaned 
Mrs. Grimley. 

“Do you mean | am to empty it?” asked Mr. Grim- 
ley, with suave sarcasm. “You forget what we now 
buy under the name of coal. The removal of the 
clinkers would leave a mere vacuum; anyhow, the fur- 
nace may go to the devil. I won’t touch 1t!” 

Mrs. Grimley shivered and went for a shawl. Trou- 
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ble in heating the house was perennial in winter, and the 
lady derived a certain ghastly joy from emphasizing the 
fact and making it as annoying to Grimley as possible. 
Always, as her blood congealed, the fountains of speech 
thawed, and she poured out a flood of wounding 
expressions addressed to Grimley who, in 
the presence of the damning ev idence 
of the thermometer, was as help. 
less as a tortoise denuded of 
its carspace. Incidentally, 
the lady had the pleasure 
of considering herself a 
member of the Noble 
Army of Martyrs—a 
situation eminently 
satisfying toall right- 
minded women. 

Through a merci- 
ful dispensation of 
Providence, how- 
ever, there is one 
place where a man 
can be warm and 
forget. He can go to 
bed, a joy not les- 
sened by the fact that 
few, even of the most 
garrulous women talk 
in their sleep. 

A delicious sense of 
warmth permeated Grimley 
as he drifted off into unconscious- 
ness with a blissful feeling of 
leaving all heating apparatus on 
the further shore. But even the 


halls of somnolence may be in- ‘No, Gosu-pING IT. 
AND 1T Dipn’r Stay in! 


vaded, and presently Grimley’s 
repose was oppressed by appalling 
visions. Into the realm of sleep, that curse of his waking 
hours, the furnace, suddenly projected itself. Seven 
times heated, it sat on the footboard and gloated over 
him. He felt choked and smothered by its fiery breath 
— and woke to find himself bathed in perspiration. 
“What is that blamed furnace doing now!” he mut- 
tered, as he struggled out onto the floor. The house 
reeked of heat and it was plain that the infernal device, 
after having frozen them all day, now proposed to 
broil them in their sleep. By the dim light of a candle 
he made his way to the cellar and tried to choke the 
thing off. It was no go. Despairing of ever getting it to 


The Year With Seven Months: 


VENTS, not minutes make time. 
Nineteen hundred and fourteen—ante-bellum 1914 
-seems to us today an ancient era. What 
happened between the first of January and the fourth of 
July of that year—few can remember offhand. We 
must scratch our heads, wipe some tremendous nightmare 
away, walk oversky-high ruins to get back to that period. 
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burn he had gone to bed leaving the drafts wide open, 
and with the perversity of its tribe it had started up in 
the night, gone into action as only a hot-air furnace can 
go after a period of conflict. Grimley shut off every- 
thing he could and went back to bed. This 
, time he dreamed no dreams, but was 
@wakened promptly at seven by the 
voice of his wife: 
“My dear,” he heard her mur- 
mur, “don’t you think you 
had better go down and 
look at the furnace?” 
With a sickening sense 
of the inevitable, he 
thrust his legs out in- 
to the frosty air and 
hastened again tothe 
cellar, now an Arctic 
waste of dead ashes 
and congealed pipes. 
“Another day of 
it!” he groaned, 
wearily, taking up 
the poker. As he 
did so, his eye was 
caught by a gaudy 
poster stuck up on the 
wall. In rich and mas- 
sive colors, it showed a 
house with the front sliced 
off. In the parlor, a smiling 
family fanned themselves amidst 
a bower of tropical plants, while a 
blizzard raged outside. In the cellar, 
a dainty maid caressed a furnace 
I REMEMBERED IT with what looked likea lead pencil. 
. Across the face of this engaging 
composition, ran this legend: 








THE FREEZEM FURNACE 
Keeps the house like June in January 


The heartless cynicism of the thing cut Grimley like 
a knife. “What an infernal lie!” he shouted, and 
hopped around on one leg to keep from freezing to 
death; and as he waited for the kindling wood to catch 
ablaze, a Voice came hurtling down the pipe: “Did 
you forget it and let it go out?” 

“No, gosh-ding it!”’ roared Grimley, “I remembered 
it and it didn’t stay in!” 


4y Benjamin De Casseres 


The old calendar seems to have died in the latter days of 
July, 1914, and some unnatural series of days to have 
begun. The events since the first of August in that year 
shocked and twisted the time-machinery of the human 
brain as it has never been twisted and shocked before. 

In the twentieth century there are two nineteen 
hundred and fourteens! 
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His Pretry Niece—I’ve come to tell you, nunky, that I’m engaged to Billy, after all. 


Uncie Joe—Billy, the rhymester, eh? 


Foolish, my dear. If you must marry a poet, 


marry a vers librist. ‘Then you will escape the terrors of home-made inspiration. 


Some People You Have Known 


By H. W. Dee 


RS. I. ALWYS WINNE is the champion prize 
M collector in the bridge circles of your city. She 

is super-robust, with jowls and jewelry to 
match. Her nose turns up, her lips turn out and her 
brain turns round and round. 

Mrs. Winne may be found almost any hour of the 
day directly opposite the dummy hand at an auction 
bridge table. She had nothing to do at home. Her chil- 
dren have already outgrown her and her husband has 
forgotten her first name. Ruth, her fourteen-year-old 
daughter, runs the house and arranges the prizes as they 
are brought home. 

If you don’t care much for the sport, Mrs. Winne 
makes an admirable partner. She always gets the bid 


anyhow, except when the opponents are new at the 
game and over-enthusiastic about it. Then she doubles 
emphatically and scowls at you horrible every time you 
play a card above a nine spot. Indeed, she kaiserizes 
everything and everybody in sight at a _ bridge 
party. 

Old Mrs. Winne has no manners and less sense. She 
aspires to a thing she calls social leadership. In a cer- 
tain measure she is successful, and to that measure 
society should be ashamed of itself. She plays cards 
because she can do nothing else. Her chief ambitionis to 
make a million in points before she dies. She'll prob- 
ably do it, too. 

Then she is going to go set good and hard. 








A Gray Monday in Our Family 





Rev. Tutrpty—Of course you believe there are sermons Ver—And you don’t like the game? 
in stones? Sapueap—Not a bit, old chap. I only play as an excuse 
Cures—Well, I’ve often seen a thrown brick start an for toting a bag of clubs about town. It’s considered classy, 
argument. don’t you know. 





“Rena is certainly patriotic. She spends all her time “Oh Daddy!  Isn’t the world just too lovely for anything?” 
knitting, and contributes her mite to all the war charities.” “Er—yes—I suppose so. What’s his name this time?” 
“Yes, and more than that.. Ever since she heard that the 
government might run short of powder she’s bein’ going 
about with a shiny nose!” 





“Doesn’t your wife ever tell any of those important secrets “I wish you would send me a clothes line.” 
you confide to her?” “Yes ma’am. How long do you want it?” 
“Oh, no. You/jsee I don’t tell her they are secrets.” “Oh, I want it to keep!” 

















Silhouctied by J. K. Bryans 
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“TuHey’vE THorown Me Down! I Can’t Co To France!” 


At Sight of the Flag 


By Georce | 


Illustration by 


LD Doctor Sumner laid the letter down on his desk 

with such a contented little smile that innumerable 

tiny wrinkles appeared at the corners of his eyes. 

The doctor’s eyes always seemed to smile at you, 

but now they fairly laughed. His plans and schemes 
had exceeded even his wildest hopes. 

It all meant so much for the boy, too. Of course the ethics 
of it had been rather questionable, but certainly the end had 
justified the means; had justified them so well, in fact, that he 
felt like jumping up and shouting for joy in spite of his years. 

\s a substitute for that, however, heepicked up the letter 
again, turned over a couple of closely-written pages and began 
to read, 

‘I don’t blame you in the least, Doctor,” the letter ran. 
‘You acted as you thought right. At first I fancied you gave 
me a rather raw deal—you knew I was flat-footed and yet you 
passed me—and I didn’t want to go. But it has turned out all 


right and believe:me, I am happier than I ever was before. 


Sorry to leave home, of course, but so glad that I have a chance 
to do my bit. Isn’t it wonderful how just the act of standing at 


. Cc. Rucc 


LeEJAREN HILLER 


salute the other night as retreat sounded and the flag came 
slowly down, changed all my feelings towards this war? Some- 
thing swept over me suddenly and I knew I loved that flag as I 
never had loved it before. All my former notions slipped away. 
Every one of the boys in camp here feels the same—none of us 
call ourselves drafted men any more, just U.S. A. recruits—and 
we're in this thing to the end. I never felt so much of a man 
before?” 

This time the old physician did not lay the letter down. 
Still holding it in his hand he gazed thoughtfully at the open fire. 

As he remembered the difference between the Jim Newcomb 
of a week past and the Jim Newcomb of the letter, he shook his 
head in wonder. It seemed too good to be true. He had hon- 
estly believed that it would turn out this way, but he bad not 
figured on its coming so soon. When he deliberately oveclooked 
the boy’s flat foot in the draft examination because he felt that 
by going to the colors Jim would be cured of his pacific and his 
anti-government views, the doctor had told the first white lie 
in a long life. How he had struggled with his professional con- 
science that day! He knew he had no right to do such a thing, 





Drawn by Warter De Marts 


“Oh, I wish I were a man! 


no moral, no medical right, but if he could make a patriot out 
of Jim he believed that his conscience would acquit him of 
wrongdoing. 

And then there was Hetty to think of, too. He would not 
consent to his daughter’s marrying a man at whom already the 
finger of scorn was pointing, a man whose patriotism was 
doubted even by himself. For her sake he must make a man out 
of Jim or send him away. 

To be sure, he might be sending her lover to the trenches, 
perhaps to death. It hurt him to think of the sorrow he would 
cause her, but if Jim was cured and she continued to care, she 
could marry him; if Jim was not cured, in time she might forget. 

Of course it was not right for him to pass Jim, but as chair- 
man of the exemption board and as its examining physician he 
had the power to do so and who would dare to question his 
action? Didn’t he have a reputation above suspicion? 

So he passed the young fellow. Now, as he remembered 
how hard it was to meet the boy’s eye when he signed the blank 
testifying to perfect physical condition, and how Hetty’s face 
had gone white when she learned that Jim had passed, he felt 
faint and his heart fluttered a bit; but it resumed its regular 
beat as the feel of the letter in his hand assured him that his 
rose from his desk and went 
‘““Come here a minute.” 


plan had been successful. He 
‘Hetty, girl,” he called. 


to the door. 





There seems so little that a woman can do!” 





She came quietly. ‘What is it, daddy?” Her 
voice, pitched lower than usual and her gravity so 
unlike her customary breeziness, made him look 
up with concern. Her tan had suddenly bleached 
and her eyes had taken on an expression he had 
never seen there before 

‘“‘Aren’t you feeling well, dear?” he queried 
anxiously. “You don’t look as fit as common.” 

‘Just a bit fagged, daddy,” she replied. “I 
took an extra long tramp this morning.” 

‘“*Don’t overdo it,” he cautioned. ‘‘Too much 
exercise is worse than none.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, don’t worry about me,” was 
her answer. ‘“‘What did you want?” 

‘*Here’s a letter from Jim Newcomb,” he said, 
“and it’s full of good news.” He started to 
read it. 

“Yes,” she interrupted, “I know. I received 
one, too.” She paused a second then turned a 
bright face to her father. ‘“‘Isn’t it fine that he 
has changed so completely! I hated to think of 
his being so—so—queer! And I’m glad to 
know he’s happy,” she added. Then her face 
became grave again. “But I shall miss him so 
much!” There was a plea in her voice to 
which her father had never failed to respond 
in all her motherless years. He looked at her 
quizzically. 

But before he could speak she continued, 
“Your plan to make a man out of him worked 
better than you thought, didn’t it, daddy?”’ She 
smiled a queer sort of smile and started for the 
door. 

Just then steps were heard in the outer hall, 
heavy, dragging steps, the steps of one spent and 
broken. 

“*A patient—out of hours?’ .questioned the 
doctor. But Hetty knew better. Something told 
her that this was no common patient and her eyes 
were big with worry. She gripped the edge of the 
desk to steady herself. 

The door opened and Jim Newcomb appeared. 
His face was hard and his eyes were haggard. 

“They've thrown me down!” he cried. His voice was 
husky and strained. “‘They’ve discovered my flat foot! I 
can’t go to France!”’ 

He dropped heavily into a chair and buried his face in his 
arms, his shoulders shaking with his sobs. 

Hetty sprang to his side and put her arms around him. 
“T’m so sorry for you, Jim,” she soothed, “I’m so sorry.’’ She 
dropped her face until it touched his while her father looked on 
in amazement. For a long time she caressed the boy with her 
cheek, but he did not seem to notice it nor did he stop his 
sobbing. 

\t last she raised his face and still pressing her cheek close 
to his and blushing through her tears said, ‘‘ Well, anyway, dear, 
we'll have our honeymoon now!” 

Jim rose to his feet, lifting her with him. His face was calm 
now and his eyes were clear. One arm stole about her waist 
as he turned to the doctor. 

“You see, sir, we were married—” he began. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” broke in the doctor. Then be- 
fore either could answer he added, swallowing a bit hard, 
“Tt’s all right, children, it’s all right. But leave me alone 
a while.” 

When the two had left the room the old doctor mechanically 
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picked up the letter again. For 
several minutes he gazed at it 
with blinded eyes. All at 
once he raised himself in his 
chair, squared his thin shoul- 
ders and as if addressing some 
one before him said, “I did 
what I thought was right and 
it was right”! His face 
brightened and with a smile 
that caused a thousand tiny 
wrinkles to appear at the cor- 
ners of his eyes he followed 
the young couple into the next 
room. 


Pride Goeth 


By Eart G. Curtis. 


PH, who works in a 

tobacco factory in 
Richmond, left his home 
one Saturday just after 
noon, all dressed up in loud 
checks, tan shoes, and be- 
ribboned straw hat. His 
week’s wages reposed com- 
fortably in his pocket. Eph 
swaggered vainly into an 








A Belle 


By Ciinton ScoLLaRD 


ORE fair a belle than Claribel 
Was ne’er a belle, I vow; 

Her hair is incomparable, 

Like gold upon the bough. 
The tribute of a triolet 

Or ballads I would bring 
To her with eyes inviolate, 

Like violets in spring 


Persistent and perdurable 
The rose upon her cheeks; 
It gave me an incurable 
Desire for many weeks 
To dream of her so kissable, 
If kissably inclined; 
I thought—were it permissible? 
I wondered—would she mind? 


Her grace is like a miracle,— 
Too wonderful for words! 
Her voice is sweetly lyrical 
As any singing birds. 
I hope her love is sharable; 
I know that it would be 
Unbearable if Claribel 
Were not the belle for me! 


Modern 
““ISVEN if you cannot 








alley nearby where the in- 
evitable crap game was in 
progress. An hour later 
Eph shuffled from the 
alley, shoeless, coatless, hatless—and penniless. At 
the mouth of the alley Eph encountered a friend. 

“What’s matter, Eph?” inquired the friend. “You 
looks downcasted.” 

“Naw, I ain’t downcasted a bit,” Eph answered 
glumly, “but I suttingly does feel subdued!” 


Drawn by Joseru Davis 


Tue Farmer, witH A BLISTER 


“Horrors, Hiram, what will these suffragettes do next?” 


Tue PHARMACIST, WITH A VisiToR 


reach the banquet 
room until 10 0’clock,” says 
the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the eminent after dinner orator, “I can 
assure you that the audience will be waiting, for we 
will have two good speakers to deliver addresses to 
them until you arrive.” 
“Ah!” murmurs the after-dinner speaker, with his 
legendary quickness, “a barrage fire.” 





Tue FarMER’s SISTER, WITH A DUsTER 


Just Ornery Foolishness 


Perpetrated by Orson LOWELL 


Farmer with his hay, also the Farmer’s Sister; 
in Winter when the Fields are friz the Farmer 
assists the Pharmacist, so does the Farmer’s Sister; when 
Drugs are dull and Farming too, the Farmer and the 


W 1EN Drugs don’t pay, the Pharmacist assists the 


Pharmacist assist the Farmer’s Sister. When the Phar- 
macist had not been Kissed and the Farmer’d Blisters on 
his Fist, The Sister, how they missed her; so while he 
dressed the Farmer’s Fist and Sister kissed the Phar- 
macist the Pharmacist kissed Sister. 











Sixes and Sevens: 4y Albert E. Hoyt 


HE Kaiser says that 

when the peace con- 

ference assembles 
there can be no talk of the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine. 
No cession, no session, 
Kaiser! 

# 

McAdoo has tasted all 
the sweets of public life 
and he'll admit that his 
railroad freight jam isn’t 
the kind mother used to 


make. 
« 
According to Scripture, 
the lion and lamb shall 


lie down together—but 
won’t the lion be sort of 
crowded in the safe de- 
posit box? 
* 

In electing animals to 
the ark, Noah gave them 
all equal representation, 





“T tell ye there ain’t no sugar an’ ye can do yer bit by not 


but in subsequent elec- 

tions Balaam’s mount Drawn by J. R. Suaver 
seems to sort of run 

ahead. 


cryin’ for what there ain’t.” 


AJORITY Leader 
Kitchin says that 
Congress will have 

to impose a lot more taxes, 
but he said so before Con- 
gressman Eugene Black, 
of Texas, returned to the 
treasury $150.16 from his 


clerk hire allowance— 
which is going to help 
some. 


* 

The women say they 
have abandoned the hat- 
pin for the ballot, but they 
will want to change back 
after they bet on Califor- 
nia a few times. 

# 


A Carthage, N. Y., firm 
announces that it is about 
to fill an order for 2,000 
deacon skins, but in jus- 
== tice to Billy Sunday it 
should be said that so 
wholesale a reversion to 
cannibalism seldom fol- 
lows his revivals. 


Safe and Sane: 46y Walt Mason 


“Uncle Walt’s” 


and let us run to no extremes; to 

run amuck is always vain; the 
wise man purrs, the squarehead screams. 

Now, matrimony is a plan that 
wipes away a mortal’s tears; but 
bigamy will put a man in some cheap 
jail for forty years. One wife should 
certainly suffice the most ambitious 
gent on earth; yet some must marry 
twice or thrice before they get their 
money’s worth. 

And eating is a pastime sweet; in 
moderation, not a crime; no man is 
harmed by eating meat, twelve frugal 
ounces at a time. An appetite within 
me lies that calls for fodder by the ton, 
yet when I throw in seven pies, I leave 
the table—I am done. I never eat all I 
could hold, I always quit before I’m 
through; and though the figures show 
I’m old, I'd maul a pair of chaps like 
you. Be safe and sane in everything, 
to wild extremes don’t ever rush, and 
you'll be happy as a king, as merry as a 
bobtail flush. 

I like to drive my motor car, that on 
the turnpike blithely skips. I say, “I'll 
help to win the war, by taking little 


i all things let’s be safe and sane, 


) 


—FiohRki— 
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Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


sawed-off trips. Our country’s needing 
gasoline, it’s needing oil and rubber 
tires; and he’s no patriot, | ween, who 
tours around till he expires. Our coun- 
try’s needing leather seats, and steering 
wheels and inner tubes, and I won't 
cruise around the streets and wear them 
out, like other boobs.” Two hundred 
miles or so I ride, and then I put my car 
away, and in the barn it will abide until 
tomorrow or next day. 

I like to talk about the war, about 
the far-flung battles lines, of what the 
kings are fighting for,and why they don’t 
take in their signs. I like to start my 
talk at noon, and keep it up till close of 
day; but if I see my hearers swoon, | put 
the vital theme away. Some men would 
drool along and rave until the under- 
taker came to bear their victims to the 
grave, but I’m opposed to such a game. 
I’m full of facts and kindred stuff, I’m 
full of arguments and news, but half a 
day should be enough, I think, in which 
to air my views. 

Thus I am always safe and sane, and 
no extremes will go with me; I come in 
when it starts to rain, and dodge when 
lightning hits a tree. 
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“Ou,” I Criep, Wavinc My Ecc-Spoon, “Ou, ror THE CONSCIENCE OF THE Cooks oF OLD!’ 


Enlightening Bridget 
By Cyrit B. Ecan 
Illustrated by G. B. SHEepPaRD 


RIDGET wheeled in the breakfast things, 
transferred them from the tea-wagon to the 
table, and was about to depart, when | 
arrested her in her exit. 

“Bridget,” I said, pausing in my perusal 
of the tome which I| had propped up against the sugar- 
bowl, “do you know what I have just been reading 
here?” 

Bridget shook her head, no less in token of her 
ignorance of the contents of the work than in disap- 
proval of my table-manners. I could see from the 
supercilious tilt of her nose that 


“Ude, the most learned of all cooks, declares in his 
‘Science de Gueule’ that the cook is born, not made; 
and that, though preéminence in all the other arts may 
be gained at a comparatively early age, preéminence in 
Cookery is never attained before the age of thirty-five! 
So you see, Bridget, there is still hope for you.” 

Bridget, who is forty if she isa day, preserved that 
Sphinx-like silence which every member of her sex main- 
tains at the least mention of the touchy topic of time’s 
passage. 

“You see, Bridget, that the profession in which you’ 
are engaged is an artistic one. | 





the families with which she had 
gained her previous culinary expe- 
rience had never been so lacking in 
gentility as to mix their literature 
with the matutinal bacon. 

“It says here that Athenzus 
declared (great old philosopher, 
Atheneus!) that cooks were the 
first kings of earth. Rather inter- 
esting, don’t you think? FEspe- 
cially in view of the point that now 
we call them the queens of crea- 
tion. 

My Milesian maid of all work 
nodded her head dubiously. I 





think she has a faint suspicion 








wonder now if you realize that; or 
are you a victim of the popular 
notion that Cookery is a mere 
utilitarian occupation? I fear you 
do not perceive the subtle har- 
monies of savor and smell that the 
old masters knew. Ah, me! The 
cooks of to-day are not what they 
used to be!” 

Bridget shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other, as if anxious 
to get away; but I held her. 

“Oh,” I cried, waving my egg- 
spoon with some show of oratorical 
fervor, “oh, for the conscience of 
the cooks of old! Why, do you 








that I am a bit “cracked.” 
“Yessir,” was all she said. 
“And _ here,” I continued, 


“Look at VateL! He Feu. on His Sworp 
Because THE LOBSTER 
Sauce Was WanTING”’ 


know the reason Ude—that great 
man, that master dresser of tummy 


For His Tursor- . : 
timber—left his employer, Lord 
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Sefton? Because he wanted 
shorter hours? No! Because he 
wanted Saturday nights and Sun- 
day afternoons offf Most cer- 
tainly not! He left because a 
guest added pepper to his soup! 
Ah!” and here I wagged my finger 
accusingly, “the cooks of to-day 
are not what they used to be.” 

“Wake up,” I shouted, rising 
in my seat, “to the dignity of your 
profession! Remember that as 
there are piano-players and Pade- 
rewskis, fiddlers and _ violinists, 
versifiers and poets, so there are 
cooks and artist-cooks. Be alive to 
the responsibilities of your posi- 
tion. Look at Vatel: he fell on his 
sword because the lobster for the 
turbot-sauce was wanting at a féte given to Louis XIV. 
If my porridge was scorched, would you fall on your 
rolling-pin? It’s no use talking! Cooks to-day are not 
what cooks used to be!” 

Bridget looked at me incredulously. “Is that true 
what you’re givin’ me?” 

“True?” I repeated loftily, “it certainly is. You 
can look in the book for yourself.” 

She came to the table and took up the book. Sud- 
denly her eye lighted. She started to smile—a strange, 
eerie, Mona Lisa-like smile. 

“What are you smiling at, Bridget?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said. “But it says here that 
Mark Anthony’s cook made up a banquet for Clayo- 
patry, and it was that fine his masther gave him a city 
for his good work. Sure, that Mr. Anthony must have 
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been a grand, generous man. 
Ahsha!” she sighed, with a covert 
glance at me, “and it’s a shame! 
The employers of to-day are not 
what they used to be!” 

[ felt rather guilty. 

“You may go now, Bridget,” 
I said with dignity. 

I shall never lecture Bridget 
again. 


When Hades Froze 


By Benjamin De CasserReEs 
N the winter of 1920 the fuel question 
was the most absorbing one in the 
German Empire. 





“Mark Antuoony Gave His Cook a Ciry Cot cat wilt The Kite ee 
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at his wits’ end. He scratched his 
head for coal. He picked his brain to the quick for coal. 
He offered Denmark and Holland for coal. Nobody came to 
his aid. 

“Maybe I can borrow some from my partner,” he thought. 
It was a bold move, but the fires at Essen were going out and 
the Allies were moving eastward by the millions. 

So he visited Hades in the dead of night, and got into close 
conference with Satan, who was just then acting as chief 
furnace foreman in the hellfire department. 

““If you take all my coal the fires down here will go out,” 
said Satan to the Kaiser’s request. 

“But I'll give you all the little neutral nations for it,” 
replied the great baby-nation snatcher. 

“Agreed!” said Satan. 

And that is the reason why the winter of 1920 was the coldest 
yet experienced in Hades. 





“So Tuat Accounts ror THEre Bern’ No Casa In TH’ Saree!” 
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They Were There—*‘I’m sure I don’t 
know why they call this hotel the Palms. 
Do you? I’ve never seen a palm any- 
where near the place?” 

You'll see them before you go. It’s a 
pleasant little surprise the waiters keep 
for the guests on the last day of their 
stay.””-—London Tit-Bits. 

Scientific Facts—Scientists are get 
ting nitrates out of the air, but the West- 
ern Union has been getting night rates 
out of people for years. 

The Danish West Indies are now the 
Uncle Samish West Indies. 

Mount Everett is more than five miles 
high, but the highest land in the world 
is a corner lot on Broadway.—Roller 
Monthly. 


Unanswerable—C uslomer—lI've tak- 
en 17 of these bottles now, and I’m feeling 
no better. 

Drug clerk 
you hadn’t taken them? 


—But how would you feel if 
Dallas News. 
Eligible—‘What we advertised for 
was a collector of experience.” 

“That’s me. I’ve been collecting ex- 
perience all my life.” 

“Ha! Very bright! However, what 
we want is some one who is used to col- 
lecting in instalments.” 

“Well, sir, that’s how I collected all my 
experience, in instalments.”’— Boston 
Transcript. 

Knew His Business—Scene—Musical 
instrument shop. 

Master (who is going out to lunch, to 
shop boy)—Now, my boy, if a customer 
comes and wants to look at a piano, flute, 


banjo or mandolin, you know what to 
show him? 

Boy—Yes, sir 

Master—And if a customer should 
want to see a lyre 


I'll send 


Wisconsin. 


Boy (interrupting) for you 


at once.—M ilwaukee 

An Even Break—Do plain girls or 
pretty girls do better in business? 

It’s about a tossup. The plain girls 
don’t make so many mistakes, but there 
are fewer kicks about the blunders the 
pretty girls make.—Boston Transcript. 
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The meine Touch 


Kindly old party 
lady)—Yus, mum, 
ole man, these food 


(to aristocratic-looking 
as I was a-sayin’ to m) 
kews does make yer feel 


more brotherly and sisterly like. Arter all, 
we're all birds of.a feather, ain’t we, mum? 
Passing Show (London) 





In a Bombarded District 


L’ AvEUGLE 


Dieu vous le rende au centupli 


Blind beggar—Thanks, thanks! 


return it to you a 
Méle (Paris). 


Mer t bien. Que le bon 
May God 
hundredfold!—Le Péle- 


No Stranger 
“Muriel feared the girls wouldn’t 
notice her engagement ring.” 


“Did they?” 
“Did they? 


Four of them recog- 


nized it at once.” 
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A Hard Knock—During the cross- 
examination of a young physician in a 
lawsuit, the plaintiff’s lawyer made dis- 
agreeable remarks about the witness’s 
youth and inexperience. 

“You claim to be acquainted with the 
various symptoms attending concussion 
of the brain?’’ asked the lawyer. 


“FT 2a.” 


“We will take a concrete case,” con- 
tinued the lawyer. “If my learned 
friend, counsel for the defense, and my- 


self were to bang our heads together, 
would we get concussion of the brain?” 

The young physician smiled. ‘‘ The prob- 
abilitiesare,” he replied, “that the counsel 
for the defense would.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Making Opportunity—‘‘ Father,’’ 
asked the little son, “what is a lawyer?” 

“A lawyer? Well, my son, a lawyer is 
a man who gets two men to strip for a 
fight and then runs off with their 
clothes.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


A Reasonable Request—Cownsel (in 
divorce case)—I ask that recess be taken 
at this point, your honor. 

Judge—On what grounds? 

Counsel—My client wishes to change 
her gown. She hasn’t displayed half her 
costumes yet. —Boston Transcript. 


Why They Were There—‘ What hor- 
rible crime was it brought you here?” 
asked the nice lady of the convict. 

“We ain’t criminals here, ma’am,” 
said the convict. ‘‘We’re all the unfor- 
tunate victims of poor lawyers.””—Detroil 
Free Press. 

Business Foresight—‘‘The fair de- 
fendant has been acquitted.” 

“So I hear.” 

“Ts she thinking of going on the stage?” 

“Not yet. She’s toosmart for that. She’s 
going to marry her lawyer and saveacork- 
ing big fee.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


An Airy Matter—“ Heard the news?” 

““What’s the latest?” 

“Lawyer Bumptious has gone crazy.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Tried to draw up a law to prevent 
airmen trespassing in the air above his 
house after the war and couldn’t decide 
how high up his rights run.”—Deirott 
Free Press. 
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Thrift’s the Thing—‘‘Times have 
changed.” 

“To be sure.” : 

“A man used to apologize for wearing 
an old suit.” 

“And now?” 

“He brags about it.”—Birmingham 
A ge-Herald. 


Practically Useless—‘‘This expert 
advises us to burn wood instead of coal.” 

“That’s fine advice,” sneered the city 
man. 

“Well?” 

“ About the only wood I ever see that’s 
available for fuel is in the form of tooth- 
picks and matches.—Birmingham Age- 


Herald. 


Waste—“That man ought to be 
arrested! He threw a lump of coal at a 
cat!” 

“Are you going to tell the S. P. C. A.? 

“No. I’m going to tell the fuel com- 
missioner.” —Washington Star. 


” 








Reading Character—‘‘Are you a 
good judge of character?” 

“Pretty fair. Now, for instance, that 
dignified looking man over there in the 
corner of the lobby is a stranger to me, 
but I takehim to be a public man,a states- 
man, perhaps, who is accustomed to ad- 
dressing large crowds, has constructive 
ideas and is at home on the platform.” 

* Ahem!” 

“You know him?” 

“Te. 

“Did I miss my guess very far?”’ 

“Oh, you could have done worse. He’s 
the proprietor of a medicine show.” 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Glad, Rather—* Are the Comeups in 
mourning for their rich uncle who left 
them so much money?” 

‘**No, they are only in black for him.”’ 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Fooled ‘"Em—‘ It is remarkable,” said 
Mr. Gruntler, “how mean some people 
are! I had with me ona fishing trip two 
friends, who evidently were familiar with 
my reputation as an angler. Before 
starting one of them made the following 
suggestion: ‘We will agree that the first 
one who catches a fish must treat the 
crowd.’ I assented to this and we 





The Cause of the Havoc 
““What’s the matter, Eustace? You: look 
as if you’d been in a battle.” 
“] was getting shaved by a lady barber, 
when a mouse ran across the shop.” —Snark’s 


Annual (London). 


started. Now, don’t you know, those 
two fellows both had a bite and were too 
mean to pull them up!” 

“T suppose you lost, then?” remarked 
the friend. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Gruntler, “I 
didn’t have any bait on my hook.’”’— 
Toronto Mail. 
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LOVE 








Not So Easy—‘ Marry money, my 
boy, marry money.” 

“Um?” 

‘It’s just as easy to love a rich girl as 
a poor girl.” 

“But it isn’t as easy to get ’em to 
marry you, old top.” —Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Love’s Optimism—‘“Your father 
didn’t seem cheerful when I told him you 
had promised to marry me and we 
wanted his consent.” 

“Don’t let that discourage you, Ber- 
tram. Father was always pessimistic. 
All he can see in you is a clerk at $18 
a week. He doesn’t know that you are 
destined to be one of the greatest finan- 
ciers in America.”—Birmingham Age- 


Herald. 


Where Not to Think—JHe (proposing 
in a taxi)—Say yes, darling. 

She—Give me time to think. 

He—Yes; but good heavens, not here! 
—Dallas News. 


Just As Good—“ Did you go yachting 
with your girl this afternoon?” 

“Oh, no; we just had a little smack on 
shore.” —Florida Times-Union. 





A Reassuring Companion 
“Comment, vous n’avez pas le moindre gibier et vous trouver que vous avez eu plus de chance 
que la derniére fois?” 
** Je vous crois: la derniére fois j’ai tué un invite.” 
“What? You haven't bagged a thing, and yet you say you’ve had better luck than last 
time?” 
“I certainly have: last time I shot one of the guests.” —Le Rire (Paris). 
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The Apparition at Alfonso’s Palace 
pero al fi haura passat de llarg 


Semblava com si hi anés a caure al damunt... 


The Red Cap is becoming more and more of a bugaboo. 
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| JUST KIDS | 


No Trouble—The small boy stood at 
the garden gate and howled and howled 
and howled. A passing old lady paused 
beside him. 

“‘What’s the matter, little man?” she 
asked in a kindly voice. 

“Q-o-oh!” wailed the youngster. “Pa 
and ma won’t take me to the pictures 
tonight!” 

“But don’t make such a noise,” said 
the dame, admonishing. ‘Do they ever 
take you when you cry like that?” 

“Sometimes they do, an’ sometimes 
they d-d-on’t,” bellowed the boy. “But 
it ain’t no trouble to yell!” —Jrish World. 


Curiosity—Little Mary, seeing a cow: 
“* Mother, is that the cow I saved a part 
of last meatless Tuesday?” —Chicago News. 


Why—Teacher—Now, Patsy, would it 
be proper to say, “You can’t learn me 
nothing ”’? 


Patsy—Yes’m. 
Teacher—Why? 
Patsy—’Cause you can’t.—Minneapo- 


lis Tribune. 


Esquella (Barcelona). 


Picnic Was Off—Baby’s uncle met her 
in the street one day and asked her 
whether she was going with a picnic party 
from her school. 

“No,” replied the eight-year-old niece. 
“T ain’t going!” 

"My dear,” said the uncle, “you must 
not say ‘I ain’t going.” You must say 
‘I am not going.’”’ 

And he proceeded to give her a little 
lesson in grammar. 

“You are not going. He is not going. 
We are not going. They are not going. 
Now, can you say all that?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ responded Baby heartily. 
“There ain’t nobody going!’—London 


Answers. 


Easy—‘‘Ike,”’ said Mrs. Partington, 
“how do they find out the distance be- 
tween the earth and the sun?” 

“Oh,” said the young hopeful, “they 
calculate a quarter of the distance, and 
then multiply by four.” —Houston Post. 


Naturally—Teacher—What is the 
third letter of the alphabet, Johnny? 

Johnny—Don’t know. 

Teacher—What do you do with your 
eyes? 


Johnny—Sleep.—Dallas News. 





Waiting—tThe children of the neigh- 
hood had been greatly interested by the 
news of the arrival of a baby at the 
Joneses’ and one of them put this ques- 
tion to little Willie Jones. 

“What is your new brother’s name?” 

“They haven’t found out yet,” replied 


can’t talk.”—Harper’s 


Willie. 


Magazine. 


“He 


Descriptive—Asked by his Sunday- 
school teacher to write an essay upon 
Elisha, a boy brought the following effu- 
sion to his class on the next Sabbath: 

“There was a man named Elisha. He 
had some bears, and he lived in a cave. 
Some boys tormented him. He said, ‘If 
you keep on throwing stones at me I'll 
turn the bears on you, and they’ll eat you 
up.’ And they did, and he did, and the 
bears did.”—London Fun. 


Small Boy’s Explanation—Siranger 
—(at the front gate)—Do you think your 
mother could let me have some eggs? 

Small boy—No, ma’am. Our chickens 
have all gone dry.—Akron Times. 


No Place—Little Richard’s mother 
took him for a visit to his grandparents. 
When bedtime approached he was in- 
structed to kiss each of his relatives good- 
night. He hesitated when he came to his 
grandfather, who wore a long, heavy beard. 

“Aren’t you going to tell grandfather 
good-night, dear?”’ his mother asked. 

“No, mother, I can’t,” was the reply, 
“there isn’t any place to tell him.”— 
Argonaut. 














Evolution 
The ultimate bird-man.—Bysiander (Lon- 
don). 
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False Air-Raid Alarm 


** Remontez vous coucher, madame Floche, c’est pas les sirenes, j’vous dis que c’est mon mari qui 


ronfle.”” 


“Go back to bed, Madame Floche. It’s not the sirens: it’s my husband snoring.” —Le 


Péle-Mé e (Paris). 


A Glutton—Tommy—Pop, what is a 
glutton? 

Tommy’s pop—A glutton, my son, is a 
grown man who can eat almost as much as 


a small boy.—Philadelphia Record. 


An Embarrassing Query—Liitle Wil- 
lie—Mr. Bings, what baseball team do 
you play on? 

Sister’s adorer—I don’t play on any, 
Willie. 

Little Willie—Then why did Sis tell 
Ma you were such a poor catch?—Kenne- 
bec Journal. 
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No Piker—‘I’m worrying about the 
outcome of the war.” 

“Better worry about your rent.” 

“Oh, hang the rent! When I borrow 
trouble I borrow a hunk of it worth 
while.”—Boston Transcript. 


Unnecessary—‘I don’t skurcely see 
how Nephew Adrian is going to get along 
over there in Europe,” said Mrs. Horn- 
beak. “He can’t speak enough of any 
foreign language to make himself under- 
stood.” 

“T don’t suppose he’ll need to,” re- 
turned Farmer Hornbeak. “As I under- 
stand it, he has gone to shoot Germans, 
not to debate with ’em.”—Kansas City 
Star. 


We Wear ’Em—Rookey—Why is that 
ferocious looking Turk prisoner weeping 
so bitterly? 

Lieutenant—He was captured by a 
man wearing a wrist watch.—Trench and 
Camp. 


Short Nights—A trainload of newly 
drafted men reached their cantonment 
late in the afternoon. By the time they 
had passed through the receiving station 
and the hands of the doctors, it was nearly 
midnight. Several of them were awak- 
ened at four o’clock the following morning 
to assist the cooks in preparing breakfast. 
As one well-built, sleepy, drafted man got 
to his feet he stretched and yawned: 

“Tt doesn’t take long to spend a night 
in the army.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


An Unexpected Remedy—“ Hi, Bill! 
Here comes a gas wave!” 

“Thank Heavens! This toothache’s 
almost killin’ me.’”—Cartoons Magazine. 
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Remember the Specialist—/ohns— 
Doctor, you are a general practitioner. 
What is the difference between that and 
a specialist? 

Doctor—A general practitioner, sir, is 
a man to whom you pay a fee for telling 
you to what specialist you should go.— 
Typographic Messenger. 


Last Resource—‘“ My dear, the doc- 
tor says I’m in need of a little change.” 

“Then ask him to give it to you. 
He’s got the last of mine.”—Baltimore 
American. 





Foresightedness 
“ Faut-il que vous soyez riche pour pouvoir vous offrir tant de journaux que ¢a.” 
“* Fallait, comme mot, faire vos provisions avant la hausse.” 
“My! you must be rich to indulge in that many newspapers!” ; 
“Ah, but I was smart enough to stock up with them before the price was raised to two 
cents.”—Le Rire (Paris). 
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The Kaiser's Little Plan 
Ouvre Teil, Frangois, voila 
un client qui m’a tout lair de vouloir s’en aller 
sans payer? 

Proprietor of Allies’ Café 
on that fellow, Francois! Looks 


Restaurateur 


Keep your eye 
to we as 
skin out without 


Paris). 


he wanted to 


-Le Péle-Méle 


though 
paying! 
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Accidental—Stonewall Jackson was 
not a man to speak ill of another man 
without reason. At a counsel of generals 
early in the war one of them remarked 
that Major Smith was wounded, and 
would be unable to perform a certain 
duty. 

“Wounded!” said Jackson. “If that 
is so it must have been by an accidental 
discharge of his duty!’’—Brook/yn Citi- 


sen. 


The Butter and Fido—David Be 
lasco was smiling at the extravagant at- 
tentions that are lavished by the rich 
upon pet dogs. He spoke of the canine 
operations for appendicitis, canine tooth 
crownings, the canine wardrobe, and then 
he said: 

“How servants hate these pampered 
curs! At a house where I was calling one 
cold day the fat and pompous butler 
entered the drawing-room and 
‘Did you ring, madam?’ ‘Yes, Harrison, 
I wish you to take Fido out walking for 
two hours.’ Harrison frowned slightly. 
‘But Fido won’t follow me, madam,’ he 
said. ‘Then, Harrison, you must follow 


Fido.’” 


said: 


Argonaut. 


Answering the Admiral—The late 
Admiral Dewey was a lover of children, 
and when he took his constitutional, 


always spoke to those he met. 
“Well, my little man,” said he, to a 
small boy of the neighborhood, “what 





are you going to be when you get to be 
a man?” 

“Oh, an animal in the navy, just like 
you,” replied the child, promptly.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


No Security—Caillaux kept his safe- 
deposit box in Rome while Von Bern- 
storff patronized New York. Neither ap- 
parently seemed to be sure of the value of 
a permanent residence in his home capi- 
tal.—Odd Lot Review. 


Even You—lIt takes all kinds of queer 
people to make a world, and you are one 
of the queer kind—E£. W. Howe's 
Monthly. 
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Intricate Process—‘What is 
friend Jagsby doing these days?” 
“Research work along scientific lines.” 
“Indeed? I had no idea Jagsby 


your 


aspired to be a scientist.”’ 





“He 


scarce. 


didn’t 


until liquor became so 
He’s now experimenting with 
grapejuice to see if there is a way to 
make a soft drink hard.’”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


At the Same Time—‘ Whisky has 
ruined the reputation of many men.” 

“Yes,” replied Broncho Bob; “‘and at 
the same time I ain’t so sure that a lot of 
naturally no-account men haven’t done 
their share to ruin the reputation of 
whisky.” —Washington Star. 


Disappointed—In a certain Western 
state two farmers were conversing about 
their periodical trips to town. 

“How is it you no longer put up at the 
Golden Buck when you drive to mar- 
ket?” 

“Why, they are regular take-ins,” re- 
plied the second farmer. “Last winter, 
when I lodged there for the night, they 
made a great fuss and gave me a big bot- 
tle to take to bed with me, and when I 
opened it, what d’ye think it was. Noth- 
ing but hot water.” —Argonaut. 
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A Gentle Reminder 
—Kirby in the New York World 
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The Peace Crusader 
A Peace-loving Russian of Riga 
Is out for a ride on a tiger; 
They’ll return from that ride 
With the Russian inside, 
And a smile on the face of the Tiger! 


Thoroughgoing—“ Jaggs boasts he is 
a man who always goes to the bottom of 
things.” 

“T noticed that when he was at the 
punch-bowl last night.”’—Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 


Passing the Wind—Little Tommy, 
who is of rather an inquiring turn of mind, 
and who had been gazing at his father’s 
somewhat rosy countenance for some 
time, at last said: 

“Papa, what makes your face and nose 
so dre’fly red?”’ 

“The east wind, of course,” answered 
papa rather hastily. “Do not talk so 
much, Thomas, and pass me the beer.” 

It was then that a voice came from the 
other end of the table in dulcet tones, 
saying: 

“Thomas, dear, pass your papa the 
east wind, and be careful not to spill it 
on the clean cloth.””—Argonaut. 
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Good Advice—‘ Have you ever bor- 
rowed any money from Glithering?” 

“No.” 

“T’ve been acquainted with him for 
sometime. I believe I'll ask him to 
lend me $10.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“Why not?” 

“To my personal knowledge Glither- 
ing has had the same umbrella for six 
or seven years. If he can hold on to an 


—John Bull (London). 


umbrella like that, you’d have a fat 
chance to separate him from $10.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Twenty-four Hours per Day 
“‘Bugge certainly believes in keeping his 
money at work.” 

“Yes, he says a penny slaved is a penny 
earned.” —Ginger. 


A Vocal Contribution—‘ Has Tite- 
wad helped to raise any thing for the war?” 

“Helped to raise a cheer the other 
day.” —IWashington Post. 


False Alarm—‘‘I’ve been out with 
Glippering time and time again, but he 
never does his share of the buying.” 

“Doesn’t even pretend to, eh?” 

“No. Once I thought he raised his 
hand to reach for a check, but he was 
merely waving to an acquaintance.”— 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

















The Gas Car 





“Isn’t it delicious, Papa-a-a!’”’—Evening 


News (London). 


: TROUBLE 





Office Melodrama—‘lI’ll get you 
some day!” 

Then the Plunkville merchant hung up. 

“T’'ll get you some day,” he hissed, 
“even if the telephone service in Plunk- 
ville is rotten,”—Kansas City Journal. 


Accuracy—The local reporters of a 
certain provincial town, having been 
found fault with for their method of 
reporting the speeches at the council’s 
meetings, retaliated by giving the speech 
of one of the members exactly as it was 
spoken. When the councilor looked for 
his speech next morning it read as follows: 

“The reporters—ought not to be—the 
reporters ought not to be the ones to 
judge of what is important—not to say 
what should be left out—but—the mem- 
bers can only judge of what is important. 
As I—as my speeches—as the reports—as 
what I say is reported sometimes, no one 
—nobody can understand from the re- 
ports—what it is—what I mean. So—it 
strikes me—it has struck me certain 





Not Introspective 


Lady (intent on obtaining new novel)— 
Have you “The Soul of a Bishop”? 

Flurried assistant—I—er—don’t know, 
madam. I’ve never given the matter 
any thought.—Passing Show (London). 


matters—things that appear of no im- 
portance—are sometimes left out— 
omitted. The reporters—the papers— 
points are reported I mean—to make a 
brief statement what the paper thinks of 
interest is reported.” —New York Globe. 


Finality—‘“ How did you come to break 
off your engagement with Miss Snow- 
ball?” asked Uncle Moses of a darkey. 

“In the fust place, Uncle Moses, she 
wasn’t berry young, and she didn’t hab no 
money, and jawed like de debbel, and 
secondly, she would not hab me, and 
went and married another niggah, so I 
tuk de advice ob my frens and jess 
drapped her.”—Boston Transcript. 
































Miscalculation 
** Je te presente ma moitié.” 


“And this is my better half.”"—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 
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A Matter of Color—'I think that 
little Ethiopian sprite is afraid of the 
dark.” 

“Sure he is; if he went out he might 
lose his identity.””—Cartoons Magazine. 


Still in Servitude—A _ gentleman 
traveling through Alabama was much 
interested in Uncle Ned. 

“So you were once a slave, eh?” said 
the gentleman. 

“Yas, sah,” said Uncle Ned. 

“How thrilling!” said the gentleman. 
“ And after the war you got your freedom, 
eh?” 

“No, sah,” said Ned gloomily. “I 
didn’t git mah freedom, sah. After de 
war I done got married.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


Wrong Time—Recently a man had 
some work that he wanted done around 
his country place, and to that end he 
sought an elderly colored man named 
Rastus. Not being able to find Rastus, 
he left a message with a colored deacon. 

“Rastus,”’ said the deacon, later in the 
day, “‘yo’ am to go round an’ clean out 
dat hen house ob Judge Johnson’s tomor- 
row mo’ning.” 

“What am dat?” responded Rastus, 
with a wondering expression. “Did yo’ 
say hen house?” 


“Dat’s what I said,’ repeated the 
deacon. ‘Yo’ am to clean out dat hen 
house tomorrow mo’ning.” 

“Must be some mistake, deacon,” said 
Rastus, doubtfully shaking his head. 
“Who ebah heard ob cleanin’ out a hen 
house in daytime?’’—Dayton News. 


Reduced in Rank—Because the newly- 
commissioned major on the way to To- 

















So 
Between Two Thieves 
El gall de den Joan Espanyol. 
John Spaniard’s feast. (The waiters are 
“Trust” and “ Profiteer.”)—Esquella (Barce- 
lona). 








ronto looked like ready money the porter 
had been very active in his attentions. 
His movements were of the “hot-foot” 
variety whenever the officer appeared 
to require service. Also he was careful to 
address the major as “gin’ral.” And 
when the train neared the Union depot 
and, following the assiduous use of the 
brush, the sable servitor discovered him- 
self in the possession of a dime, he was 
equal to the emergency. He clicked his 
heels together, saluted and remarked, 
“Corp’ral, Ah t’ank yo’, sah.” —Argonaut. 
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Strong Proof—‘ Does your wife ob- 
ject to your smoking in the house?” 

“Not verbally,” said Mr. Gadspur. 

“No?” 

“But I have so little difficulty in read- 
ing her thoughts that I’m convinced there 
must be a great deal of truth in mental 
telepathy.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Not Warehouse Size—Mrs. Gowilt— 
Everything I say to you goes in one ear 
and out of the other. 

Husband—Great Scott! You don’t 
suppose my head’s big enough to hold all 
you say, do you? 


Home Life—‘I see Newpop at the 
club quite often since his baby came. I 
thought he was anchored to a home 
life.” 

“He was, but at the first squall he 
began to drag his anchor.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Patience Exhausted—They had been 
engaged three years but there seemed no 
indications that the good ship matrimony 
was hovering in the offing. She was get- 
ting: restless but when she touched the 
subject he dexterously turned the con- 
versation. 

Recently he turned it off to physiology, 
a science of which he was a student. 

“Ves,” he said, airily, “it is a strange 
but well authenticated fact that the whole 
human body changes every seven years. 
You, my dear, are Miss Jones now. In 
seven years you will have changed com- 
pletely. Not a particle of your present 
self will be left; but all the same, you 
will still be Miss Jones.” 

“Oh, I shall?” said the angry damsel, 
tugging away at the third finger of her 
left hand. “I assure you I won’t, if I 
have to marry a—a milkman! Of all the 
impudence— Here, take your ring and I 
never want to see you again.” —San An- 
tonio Light. 
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The Major’s Status—A major’s job 
is sometimes regarded as a sinecure, and a 
humorous exchange hits off the idea by 
this story of an ambitious colored trooper: 

“T figgahs I’se goin’ to get a majah’s 
commission, soon,” said he, “’cause I 
overheard de kunnel talkin’ to de adju- 
tant about somebody and sayin’: ‘He 
won’t do foh a lieutenant, cause a lieu- 
tenant doan know nothin’ and does every- 
thin’; he won’t do foh a captain, ’cause 
a captain knows everythin’ and doan do 
nothin’; but he suttinly would make a 
majah, ’cause a majah doan do nothin’ 
and doan know nothin’.”—Monetary 
(Toronto) Times, 





Capable of Speed 
“T want you to help me to spend my 
fortune.” 
“Am I not doing so?’ 
‘“No; I mean for ever and ever 
“Oh. It won’t take me as long as that.”— 
Snark’s Annual (London). 


> 


The Barrack’s Wheeze 

When you grow 

So callous 

That you do not 

Wish 

The bugler 

Would wake up 

Some fine 

Morning 

With a hare-lip— 

Then you are 

Beginning 

To Become a 

Regular 

Soldier. 
Private C. W. Shafer, Camp Custer, Mich., 
ix: ““ Trench and Camp.” 
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The Miracle 
“We're selling quite a lot of these ties just 
now, sir” 
“Really! How devilish clever of you!”— 
London Opinion. 
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In Good Humor—‘‘Good morning, 
judge,” said the prisoner, cheerfully. 

“You seem in a good humor for a man 
who has spent the night in jail.” 

“So I am, your honor. I had a good 
night’s rest and that always refreshes me. 
You see, my wife is a timorous woman, 
and when I sleep at home I’m compelled 
to investigate many strange noises. No 
doubt there were burglars all around me 
last night, but I didn’t have to get out of 
bed and look for them.”—Birmingham 
A ge-Herald. 


Just Right—Mr. Exe—Did you tell 
the cook that the beefsteak was burned? 

Mrs. Exe—Mercy, no! She would 
leave instantly. I told her it was just 
right, but that we peeferred it a trifle 
underdone.—Boston Transcript. 


Crossed Wires—‘How do you like 
the ragout, Henry? It’s a war recipe 
Mrs. Benton gave me over the ’phone.” 

“To be perfectly frank, my dear, it 
tastes as if the wires had got crossed.”’— 
Browning’s Monthly. 


Inconsistency — Patience — Why do 
you look so disparagingly at that man? 
He stood up for you at the meeting the 
other night when you were being abused. 

Patrice—Yes, I know he did. But I 
came upon the same trolley car with him 
to-night, and he wouldn’t stand up for 
me there.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Entertaining Johnny—One after- 
noon the ticket agent on an Iowa rail- 
road was called to the brass-barred win- 
dow of his little office. Before the win- 
dow stood a motherly looking woman. 
At her side was a bright-faced boy. 

“Please, sir,” said the woman, ad- 
dressing the agent, “what time does the 
next traih leave for Des Moines?” 

“Tt leaves at 2:48, madam,” answered 
the agent, with just a trace of annoyance. 
“T have already told you that no less than 
six times during the last half hour.” 

“T know you have, sir,” gently replied 
the motherly looking woman, “but 
Johnny likes to see you come to the win- 
dow. He says it reminds him of the 
Zoo.” —Dayton News. 


Her Preference—The wife of a Con- 
gressman had two sons who were in the 
habit of taking the pretty nurse maid out 
for a good time. The boys would not own 
up to it when she tried to caution them 
lest their father learned the situation. 

She then went to the pretty nurse and 
by a little finesse disarmed her of thinking 
she was displeased. 

“‘Minna,” she said, “which of the boys 
do you like to go out with best, Tom or 
Harry?” , 

“Well,” said the maid, “I think I pre- 
fer Harry, but for a real good time I like 
your husband best.’’—Ginger Jar. 





High Finance in Bohemia 

“Oui, mon vieux!—un truc épatant! Je 
vais gagner de l’or!—seulement—il me faudrait 
cent sous pour que ca réussisse! Pourrais-tu me 
les préter?”’ 

“Yes, old man, it’s a great scheme! I’ll 
make lots of money! Only—I’ll need about 
a dollar to carry it out. Could you lend me 
that much?”—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 








From ** Seventeen’”’- 





Genesis, passing the refreshments along the line, is about to idemtify 
Willie’s dress suit as belonging to Willie's father. 


By Figaro 


“ PT’S a wonder to me that the authors of musical 
comedy librettos don’t sometimes give us new 
characters and settings,” remarked the Amateur 

Critic, as he and the Jaded Reviewer sought refuge in 

the smoking-cellar between the acts of the latest 

Broadway show. “Why is it that there is so much more 

variety in straight plays?” 

“Simply because audiences look for 
characters in plays, but not in musical come- 
dies.” 

“T can hardly believe that. It doesn’t seem 
fair to blame audiences for the conventionality 
of the types and scenes which the librettists 
grind out. Think how few and how monoton- 
these types really are. 
First, there is the regulation 
hero, a smug young bounder 
with glossy hair; brainless, 
busy only in accumulating a 
past and scattering his rich 
uncle’s money. We are sup- 
posed to be interested in what 
happens to him. As an alter- 
nate to this cute bum there 
used to be a young prince in 
red uniform, but since the war 
they have stopped importing 
that kind. 

“And there is the old 
uncle, who supplies the hero 
with money. He is preferably 
crabbed and Puritanical. 
Wears a soft hat and white 
waistcoat. He comes to see 
how the young scamp is get- 
ting on, and ends up by getting =- 
pickled and forgiving every- 
thing, and with true avuncu- 
lar large-heartedness and fee- 


new 


ous 





Thi little 
errand girl 
registering a 


ble-mindedness presents the "™ h happi- 
} : : ‘ Q . : a ness a though 
1ero with a substantial check. 44, gnory inthe 

“The heroine is the maga- boxes were her 







zine-cover girl, with the magazine-cover girl’s mind. If 
she is already a bride or fiancée at the beginning of the 
show, then her purity will be that of a blank sheet of 
paper. Her mother is, of course, the conventional 
chaperon, with lorgnettes and other chaperonic equip- 
ment; and her father is outwardly stern and hen- 
pecked, but with a condoning leer in his eye. 

“And all the other characters are equally 
fixed and standardized: the ‘hick’ constable, 
the hotel proprietor, the comic waiter, the girl 
with the amazing slang, together with the tough 
guy, who pronounce the doom of the English 
language with palms down; and the gray-haired 
sport who sings about his universal love for 
feminity . 

“Yes,” assented the Jaded 
Reviewer wearily, “but you will 
find that they are what the 
public wants. A musical com- 
edy audience is as naive as a 
group of children listening to 
fairy tales. If you change one 
word of the story from the way 
you always tell it, the children 
will protest, ‘Oh, no it wasn’t 
a pink dress the little girl had 
on; it was a blue one.’ And 
so it is with audiences. Change 
their hero, or take away their 
osculating Frenchman, or fail 
to let the old hard-shell get 
tipsy —and they'll consider 
themselves defrauded of what 
properly belongs in a musical 
show. For, after all, to the 
audience it is a musical show. 

The utter familiarity of the 
characters and _ situations 
makes them understandable 
without effort; and the audi- 
ence is more than happy to 
Hooverize on thought.” 


own. And no won- 
der: it's Laurette 
Taylor, bringing 
home her share 
and her husband’ 
of the weekly swag 
from the box office. 











RIGHT SIS om CORRENT HAYS 


In memory of 


‘9 te “JOSEPHINE” 









The Muse of History, 
lamenting the un- 
timely end of a 
very picturesque 
» bit of drama. 








(A bore) 


From “GENERAL POST” 

















Sir Dennys: That tailor is 
abominable. He has no idea 
how to cut clothes for a mili- 
tary figure. 

Olive Tell and Thomas A.Wise. 





From “THE COHAN REVUE” 

KinG Leo (accent and all, to 
the film queen of “Business Before 
Pleasure”): It gives me exquisite 


From 


“JOSEPHINE” 


gladness to meet so voluptuously beauti- LaRosE: (complaining of her husband’s little peculiarities): 
ful a vampire.” Drinking, gambling, cutting up with those nasty young women, 
At this, Mr. Abe Potash, who has just until he hasn’t a button to his name! Then he remembers me. 
heard him make love to three other girls, MoustacueE: Well, there. He remembers you. That’s always 
exclaims: Oi, vat a Bullshiviki! something. 
Charles W inninger and a mysterious lady. Marion Ballou and Harry Mestayer. 
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H for the Life of a Sailor—aA ppli- 
cant—I’d like to go to sea———”’ 
Tired Recruiting Officer—The burlesque 
show. I’m on. Let’s go. 
College President—You are suspended for 
the term of three months. 
Freshman—lll be dead if I hang that 
long. 


-Don’t you like to go to school? 
Oh, I don’t mind going to 
I certainly do hate going to 


Algernon 

Geraldine- 
school, but 
classes. 

So say we all. 


Lowbrow—lI'm going to buy a restaurant. 


Highbrow—ls there any money in it? 

Lowbrow—Nope. But there are some fine 
waitresses. 

Guest—Noodle soup, veal with tomato 
sauce, and a cream puff. 

Waiter (who has been at the front)—Bowl 


of submarines, camouflage the calf, hurl me 
a custard grenade. 





Corsten’ 
The Man of the Hour 











OW Could She?—*“ Ah, Rosie,” I said, 
as I held her pretty little pink hands 
in my big burly brown mitts, “you have told 
me repeatedly that you love me and that 
you would fulfill my every wish. I have 
done everything you requested of me. Your 
whimsied wish has been my one desire. We 
have gotten along perfectly together and 
wonderfully noble thoughts have raked my 
brain. After all this, how could you put 
such a high polish on your fingernails when 
you know I like a dull finish! ” 

















If two red lips were upturned to your own 
With no one to gossip about it, 

Would you pray for endurance to let them alone? 
May be you would—but I doubt it. 


Corporal Ras (pulling out pad and pencil) 

-If all youse Colored Bucks don’t get on 
these heah logs I’ll hand in yore names to 
the ‘lootenant.’ 

Private Black Jack—Gwan you ole niggah, 
I’se known you down in Loosyana; you all 
cayant write. 


“What is meant by a full and active mem- 
ber of society?” 
“Why, you mutt, in order to be in society 
you must be full and active most of the 
time. 


Jane—Do you knit? 
Susie—No. 
Jane—Get 


busy, kid, even bones knit. 


ROBABLY Was—He—Did that Yale 
man take you anywhere last night? 
She—No; we held down the sofa all 
evening. 
He—It must have been a close call. 


Captain—Y our rank, sir? 
Rookie—Don’t rub it in, cap! That’s just 
what the sergeant told me. 


Maude—His lips moved, but he didn’t say 
anything. 

Dick—It’s hard to talk while kissing. 

First Student—We have a new book in 
Psych now, “How We Think.” 

Second Student—I thought that all sug- 
gestive books were suppressed. 


He—I’ve decided to enlist. 
She—When did you flunk out? 


She—Awtully sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long, but I was composing. 

He—I had a suspicion that you were 
making up. 





She—How have you been economizing? 
He—Used last year’s resolutions over 
again. 
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The man with the sock on his head is' 
George Beban. With the help of a hired 
studio infant he is prying open the tear- 
ducts of movie fans as a sob-brother in 
“Jules of the Strong Heart.” 


New Mover 
in. the 


Ov1e” 






OLumrere 





Catherine Calvert as the 
heroine of “A Romance 

of the Underworld” 
Sea has been shad- 
_ owed right on 
. to this very 
: page. 











Poor Norma Talmadge, 
worn to a frazzle by the 
strenuosities of her art and 
the exactions of the camera- 
man, has just retired to 
the deep seclusion of a Palm 
Beach caravanserie—for ten 
days. It takes a 
Super strong 
woman to draw 
down a pitiful ten 
thousand a week 
and yet keep up 
the awful grind f 
of agonizing . 
through nine 
reels a fortnight, 
to say nothing of 
the interruptions 
of press agents, 
dresssmakers and 
suchlike. 








How would you like 
to be the man higher 
up? The understanding 
fellow is old doc sia 
Fairbanks. << So 












Elizabeth’s brother brought home his friend (Taylor Hoimes) to spend a week with them and gives the 
Elizabeth (Virginia Valli) not knowing this (being an innocent movie picture actress) 
We don’t want to be over-critical but 
And why does he sleep in his monocle? 


guest his room. 
goes in to wake her brother in the morning and finds the stranger. 
it seems to us the brother’s friend is too darn fresh. 
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REPUBLIC writs" Wea. 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


Sat. at 2 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 


and BATH 


A fresh, flippant, farcical frolic 
By C. W. Bell and Mark Swan. 


NIGHTS 8: 20. 
20 








W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2.30 


ELTINGE 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


Business Before Pleasure 


BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 
By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 


with 

















My Affinity 
By A. L. S. 


S' IMEWHERE my true affinity, my twin, 

My destined double, 

Is waiting for me; but a thdught steals in 
Phat hints at trouble. 


Perhaps when we shall meet I may demur 
\t the selection, 

Finding it difficult to give to her 
My soul’s affection. 


\t least I crave the privilege to view 
Before I ask her 

This maid of Zanzibar or Timbuctoo 
Or Madagascar. 


It is not fair my mate should be ordained 
Unless I choose her; 

And when we meet—would Providence be 

pained 


If I refuse her? 


Within the soul, these psychic sages say, 
Is the attraction; 

But souls embodied may not, or they may, 
Give satisfaction. 


I think (if I may say so without sin) 
It will be better 

If J select the prize I hope to win 
Before I get her. 


\s for this purpose of designing fate, 
[ feel quite certain 

Chat for the present she had better wait 
Behind the curtain. 


Not Kindly Received 

Black—What did her father advise 
when told him you loved his 
daughter, but only had a hundred dollars 
saved up? 

White—He advised me to invest it all 
in a one way railway ticket with no 
stop overs! 


you 
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Broadway and Thereabouts 


An Intimate Revue of 
the New York Theatres 
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BitLtetTED—Fulton. Emerging safely 
from her plunge into Greek tragedy, 
Margaret Anglin relaxes and exhilarates 
in this refreshing English comedy. 

Cueer Up—Hippodrome. Ragtime pag- 
eantry. 

Cuu Cuin Cuow—Century. Oriental 
spectacle requiring the services of sev- 
eral hundred people and the most ex- 
pensive adjectives. 

Conan Revue—New 
pluribus humor. 

CopreRHEAD, THe—Shubert. 


Amsterdam. E 


Augustus 


Thomas’s latest entry for the Great 
American Play. 
Cure For CuraBLes — 39th Street. 


William Hodge exhibits a new product 
of the Shubert Laboratories. 

Eyes or Youtu—Maxine Elliott. In 
place of the too-familiar woman with a 
past, Marjorie Rambeau gives us a 
woman with several futures. 


FLto-FLto—Cort. Chicken Salad, with 
very little dressing. 
FrencH ReEpERTORY—/ ieux Colombier. 


Excellent acting in a language you'd 
like to understand. 


Girt o’ Mine—Byou. Musical .show, 
dappled with bright spots. 
Gipsy Trait, THe—Plymouth. Gay 


whimsy about a sedate Lochinvar and 
his adventurous rival. ° 

Goinc Up—Liberty. Frank Craven de- 
picts the comic terrors of having one’s 
beautiful bluff called. 

Happiness—Criterion. Laurette Taylor 
demonstrates a recipe for bliss. 

Jack o’ LanterN—Globe. Fred Stone’s 
notion of happiness is to be cheerfully 
crazy. 

Kinc, Tue—Geo. M. Cohan. A satire on 
susceptibility as a national and femi- 
nine characteristic. 

Litrte Teacuer, Tuoe—Playhouse. This 
lady saves two small children from the 
Gipsies, and a large lumber-jack from 
the bow-wows. 

LomBarpt, Ltp.—Morosco. A fascinating 
ladies’ tatlleur expresses his individuality 
in gorgeous gowns and broken English. 

MADONNA OF THE FutTURE, THe—Broad- 
hurst. Alan Dale shows us how shock- 
ing he can be when he really tries. 

Marionetres—Norworth. Tony Sarg’s 
puppets, the safest dolls on Broadway. 

Master, THe—//udson. Arnold Daly, 
shaking “Josephine,” goes back to his 
last year’s success. 

Maytime—44th Street. The old-fash- 
ioned lovers bury their treasure of ro- 
mance under the apple tree in this 
theater, as contentedly as they did at 
the Shubert. 

Mipnicut Frouic, Tue—New Amster- 
dam Roof. An incentive for that tire- 
less feeling. 


JUDGE 


Orr Cuance, Tue—Empire. Ethel Barry- 
more, feeling much better after “(Ca- 
mille,” is doing a bright English comedy. 

Ou, Boy—Casino. Broadway’s oldest 
living success. 

Ou, Lapy, Lapy—Princess. 
small but nifty affairs. 

Ou, Loox—V anderbilt. 
show. 

Partor, Beproom AND Batu—Republic. 
Uproariously outrageous. 

Potty with a Past—Belasco. Showing 
that jealousy may have a flare-back. 


One of those 


The latest ““Oh” 


Seven Days’ Leave—Park. Exciting 
war melodrama. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. Positively Fresh. 
Delicious. Wholesome. Bully. 

Sick A-Bep—Gaiety. Timely spring 
comedy. 


SinBAD—W inter Garden. Al Jolson brings 
back his bonnies to Broadway. 

Tartor-Mape Man, A—Cohan © Harris. 
“Bart” atones for purloining a dress 
suit by obligingly solving the shipbuild- 
ing situation. 

Ticer Rose—Lyceum. Bold doings in 
the wilds, with Belasco in the wings. 
Wuy Marry?—Astor. This mooted 
question has seldom been so wittily 

mooted. 
Yes or No—Longacre. Showing that 
she’s a great wife if she doesn’t weaken. 
Youtu—Comedy. Washington Square 
Players get up their nerve for a full- 
sized comedy. 


Frugal MacDougal 
HERE was a young husband, Macdougal, 
Of habits exceedingly frugal. 
When wifie begged money, 
He pleaded, ‘‘ Now, honey, 
I wish you’d be much more conjugal.” 




















a> Leslie-Judge 
Representatives WANTED 
In Small Towns and Country Districts 


E want you to help us introduce to the firesides 

of country homes, The Happy Medium, JUDGE, 
and the magazine of the happy side of the movies, 
FILM FUN, and America’s Only Illustrated News- 
paper, LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

Young men and young women (17 to 21) preferred 
No experience necessary. Ve teach and help you to 
secure subscriptions for three and six months and a year. 
No Single Copy Sale. 

Use your spare time evenings, holidays, etc., and earn 
from $5 to $25 a week, or put in all of your time during 
the winter and earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now. Give population 
ind description of town, township or territory you think 
you can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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%-  Wncle Hiram as a Chauffeur 
dy. By Pautine Eccerston Manpico 


new automobile?” Eliza Harring- 
ton asked Aunt Susan Maria as the 
id lady alighted from the new touring 


est H= do you enjoy Uncle Hiram’s 


” 
, ar which was the pride and joy of the 
ic amily. . | 
; ««Enjoy’ don’t no how express my feel- 
ng. Endure is better,” the old lady 
"g eplied as she limped into the house. 


“Why, what’s the trouble?” Eliza 
sked, following her. 

“Nothin’, but I always offer up a 
raver of thanskgivin’ every time we get 
ome, especially when Uncle Hiram’s 
een drivin’. I can’t explain it to you. 
‘ome to ride with us to-morrow and 
‘ou’ll understand what I mean.” 

The next afternoon the party set forth 
vith Eliza Harrington a delighted pas- 
senger. Later her delight diminished. 
After they had ridden about five miles, 
oth women holding on to the seat and 
their hats at the same time, Eliza seized 
‘ncleHiram firmly by the collar and said: 
“If you'll just stop at Hiram Fayles’s 
place here, I guess I'll get out and visit a 
spell with his wife, and get rested up.” 
The old gentleman was accommodating. 
“All right, Eliza, Pll stop if I can,” he 
said, and a minute later Eliza was relieved 
to find that he could. Aunt Susan Maria 
began to get her knitting out. 

“We'll stop back for you in a little 
while,” she said. “I guess I'll knit while 
I’m ridin’. Then I won’t notice if we hit 
anything.” 

Twenty minutes later the car came 
back with Uncle Hiram sitting alone on 
the front seat. “What can have hap- 
pened to Aunt Susan Maria?” Eliza 
asked. 

“The last I saw of her was when you 
got out. She was there then, all right.” 
But he was worried. 

, Eliza was so anxious about the fate of 
the old lady that she jumped in and they 
started, Hiram Fayles hastily hitching up 
}a buggy and following. 

When they had ridden five miles in fear 
and trembling they rounded a corner and 
came upon the missing one seated on a 
tone beside the road, calmly knitting. 
“It’s about time you came back for 
me,” she said, accusingly, to Uncle 
_ Hiram. 

_“W-wha-what happened to you? 
Eliza stuttered. 

“Well, we went over a thank-you-mom 
and I bounced out and fell beside the 
‘toad. Of course I hollered like anythin’, 
but Uncle Hiram never knows nothin’ 
when he’s in the car, and he went right 
ilong. I knew he’d miss me when it come 
‘upper time, so I set right here and went 
| ahead with my knitting.” 

+ The journey homeward was a silent 
oe. Uncle Hiram invited Eliza to take a 
onger ride the following day, but she 
murmured a hasty excuse. 
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ADVERTISING MEN 
IN THE WAR 


Many advertising men are now in the various arms of the service. 
They are offering their lives and using their abilities, not as 
specialists in advertising, but as men and citizens. 


Many other advertising men, who are barred by one restriction or 
another from serving with the colors, can serve their country by 
giving their special advertising talents. : 


By executive order President Wilson has created the Division of 
Advertising of the Committee on Public Information. The men ap- 
pointed as directors of this work are all advertising men. Through 
this official Division of Advertising, advertising has been officially 
recognized, and advertising men have now an official channel 
through which their suggestions can reach the Government. 


Advertising men can help 


(1) By organizing their local clubs for war advertising work; 
that is, have them ready for instant service on HKurry-up 
call by telegraph or mail. 


(2) By contributing ideas which they think may help in 
furthering the work of 


(a) the Food Administration 

(b) the Fuel Administration 

(c) the War Saving Stamps Campaign 

(d) the Liberty Loans 

(e) the Red Cross 

(f) the War Camp Work (both in and outside the 
camps) 


If you live in a community where there is no advertising club, see 
that one is organized—at least for the period of the war—and offer 
it to the Division of Advertising through W. C. D'Arcy, Pres. of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


U. S. Government 
Committee on Public Information 
Division of Advertising 


WM. H. JOHNS, Chairman W.C. D’ARCY O.C. HARN 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON L. B. JONES 
























































Don’t Lose the War at Home! 
If you can’t fight—don’t gloom. Read 


VANITY FAIR 


No coal—no wheat—no meat; Zeppelins—sub- 
marines — spies; Garfield — Daniels — McAdoo! 
Ever since dinner, Lieut. Hasembad (of the Home 
Guard) and Mr. Sertin Blooruin (of anywhere be- 
hind the lines) have canvassed the situation. And 
there’s no hope for the Allies. None whatever .. . 
unless somebody has the presence of mind to ring 
for a copy of Vanity Fair. 








© Vanity Fair 


The most cheerful and stimulating of all the magazines. A season 
in the war and out of 
it that tends towards a cheerful viewpoint — the high lights of 
camp life, the humors of the trenches, the social, literary, 


of it will keep you in touch with everything 


dramatic and artistic skirmishes of the non-combatant. 


You won’t save anything for the Allies by declaring a Hopeless 
But be sure you have 


Day. Face the facts — face all of them. 


the right sort of face to do it with. 


That’s right — Smile! 





The men at the front know the value of cheerfulness, of 
They know that a man’s mind 
can’t stay indefinitely in the trenches without leave. 
You need a holiday. 
3ut McAdoo has the trains, and Daniels won’t let you 


gaiety P of gor rd humor. 
It needs a rest, a laugh 
take a boat. What the 

Vanity Fa 


Enfield. 
men and 


to be dark—its unquencha 


, a holiday. 


n? Why, then—Vanity Fair! 


ir cannot build ships. 


Or move freight. 


Vanity Fair can’t smuggle you out of the country. But 
it can take you out of yourself. It deals with unusual 
and interesting aspects of the war. It also publishes 
news of everything amusing and entertaining in civilian 
life, and reflects the elevations of war-time life, not its 
depressions. 


Or go over the top with an 


But it can dispel gloom. It can keep cheerful the men who go and the 
women who mee It can chronicle that side of the war which refuses 
e 


humor, its unconscious heroism, its outstanding 


figures; and mirror — cheerfully —the swift current of war-time life at home. 


Not only should you have on your library table those publications which treat 
only the most serious aspects of the war in the most serious way. But with 
them, you should also have Vanity Fair, which echoes the songs of the Sammies, 
the skirl of the pipers, and does its bit to maintain the cheero spirit at home. 


9 Issues of Vanity 


for $ 


. 
Fair 
ten, if you mail 
the coupon now 


If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you may have the 
next nine issues for $2—even ten, if you 
mail the coupon now. 


English call “the cheero spirit.” Need for keep- 


\ Now, more than ever, there is need for what the 
Z 


ing a stiff upper lip. 
face, for a full measure of pluck, and for great 


Need for nding a long 


EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS: 


PERSONALITIES: Portraits and 
revelations of the best known fight- 
ers, over there and over here, not 
to mention the writers, wits and 
workers who are giving of their 
best to win the war. 


ESSAYS AND ARTICLES: Graphic 
treatment of the more unconven- 
tional sides of the war, by enliven- 
ing and enlivened essayists, critics 
and authors 


THE ARTS: Criticisms and illus- 
trations of the latest and most dis- 
cussed mz in painting, lit- 
erature, sculpture and architecture, 
especially where these arts have 





S?ORTS: The war has affected in 

many notable ways the building of 

automob.les, airships, motorboats. 

Its effects upon them are regularly 

estes in the pages of Vanity 
air. 


THE STAGE: A 
York's theatre of war; reviews of 
all the best things that are going 
on behind the footlights—the 
most dauntiless comedies, the most 
stimulating plays, the tensest 
dramas. 

FASHIONS: The last word on the 


new clothes for men and women; 
where to get a good uniform; the 


norama of New 


% ON good humor. Get the cheero spirit. Read been greatly influenced by the war. feminine side of war-time fashions. 
ne — Foir yourself. Send it to your HUMOR AND SKETCHES: The POLITICS: Accurate, informative 
4+ % er soldier. Mail the coupon now. sunniest spots in the bright side of and inspiriting articles dealing 
Sth Cy q the war: soldiers, near-soldiers, with American politics and policies 
2, % o °F XN Attention! officers and near-officers; workers in the great War—and not a yawn 
a ie Forward march! and near-workers as seen by young in any of them. 
Cy hy eo “ aN Tear off that coupon! and daring artists and writers OTHER TOPICS: The heart of 
f > ¢ - : $ 1 
Ge? BA %, “4 \s VEE GPERA AND powases The metrepeiiian _ = peeeenes, 
%, * . war has not stopped operatic per- moavh by month, its dancers— 
4 ee ee hb a ‘\ formances in ow York and so outdoor and indoor; its shops; 
“vw Mn 4). Sy Vanity Fair tells of the opera's un- the growth of its women's work; 
%, % & O,¢ German comets, composers and notes from Paris and London; 
i “, wad 4 % conductors and pubiilshes their dogs; moving pictures—all these 
mn ESC ?'%. % portraits, plans, predicaments and slices of life are recorded jin 
7 2 “> ‘&- ‘e. A > . = . 
“ *b, 6 P personalities. Vanity Fair. 
a7 Z ory Y, § ‘X\ 7 
L + @% & wi aac 
Ym gts, “te CONDE NAST, Publisher 
J 2 es a 7 ’ . "kL a TC . - . 
@ a? 44%. aN FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
mae "@ néniintahe . . : " 
4%, > » VANITY FAIR, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 
¥ 4% tf. YZ “‘\ 
%, Cs Gey rel Ong ee . . 
‘a, hom * “Get the Cheero Spirit—It Will Help Win the War 
. 
Ye in tet EN 
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We Are Under War 
Conditions 


F your copy of JUDGE reaches 
you late, remember that the 
postal facilities are overtaxed 
and the mails are often days 

late. Please do not be too quick to 
make complaint. We are printing 
and mailing the paper on time. We 
cannot speed up the mails. When 
your paper reaches you, read it care-. 
fully and then put a stamp on it and 
hand it to your postman, who will 
start it to the boys “‘Over There,” who 
are always eager for good reading. 














Out of Date 
Advertiser—l should like to have th 
placed next to pure reading matter. 
Modern magazine editor—Oh, but y 





don’t print that kind of stories any mo: 


Tipped Off 
Mrs. Gnaggs—If I had known w 
a fool you were I never should have ma 
ried you. 
Mr. Gnaggs—You Might have guess 
it when I proposed to you. 


Cause of the Riot 
“A German sympathizer broke up 
meeting of the Frugality Club last night 
“Set off a bomb?” 
“No, he dropped a nickel.” 
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No cartrid, 
“The mission of this paper is to preach the | = mal 
gospel of happiness Parker $ 
Copyright, 1918, by Leslie-Judge Company. 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as — 
second-class mail matter. Cen — 
Cable address “Judgark.”” Telephone 6632 Madison Squat. 
Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Company. 7 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Washington Representative 
Wyatt Building, Washington, D.C. | : 
John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P. Sleicher, Sey- 
Perriton Maxwell, Editor. : 4 
A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. J. A. Waldron, Literary Edi. MA 
Grant E. Hamilton, Lawton Ma all, TAI 
Art Director. Associate VEF 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, 52 numbers - - - - +--+ ++ +77 $5.00 
Six months, or 26 numbers - - - - - - - - - - 2.50 
Thirteen weeks- - - - --+-+-+2*+7+777°7 1.25 


Payable in advance or by draft on New York, or by expres® 
postal order. ee 

The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright in beth 
the United States, and Great Britain. ' 

If JUDGE cannot be found at any newsstand, the publishes 
will be under obligations if that fact be promptly reported @ 
postal card or by letter. 

BACK NUMBERS: Present year, 10 cents per copy; us, 
10 cents; 1916, 20 cents, etc. : 

Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, and Me- 
ico. To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a year for 
to all foreign countries add $1.00 a year 
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27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 
““4{ FUNNY THINGS IN A SOLDIER'S LIFE | : 








vspuaman0 at 
Var An honorarium of $5 will be sent by JuvGe to any member of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces on land or sea 
whose contribution to this department is selected by the Editor as the funniest camp or ship story of 
the week. Accepted original jokes are paid for at the rate of one dollar each. Send in your humor, boys. 








‘aches He Just Wanted Us to Know Muscle Respected 

it the By Sergeant Marvin MacLean, Detachment Q. M. C., Fort By K. A. Morrissey, folctien Commination Cong, Field 2, Bar- 
rtaxed Winfield Scott, Cal. racks 5, Hempstead, L. I. 

days A’ Fort Winfield Scott, Cal., 8,000 A FAMOUS negro pugilist had just 
ick to men are undergoing intensive train- been assigned to a squad, and after 
inting § ing. One of the recruits, or “Johns,” as his company was dismissed his Corporal 
_ We they are sometimes pve: ys anxious not to was heard to say: 

When § be overlooked, has pasted the following “An’ boy, ah ain’t goin’ to give no 
care- | card in a window of his company bar- commands to ’at ol’ boy—no, ma’am! 
tand § racks: Ah’m just goin’ to say, ‘Please, mistah, 
o will “A man from this place is serving his will you Squads Right?’”’ 

who § country.” 

g. 


Practical Persuasion 

a By Lieut. N. C. Johnson (Somewhere in France). 

T Fort Sheridan they have a number 
of prisoners who were arrested for 


HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


ave ; 

" " trying to escape the draft. Among the 
but vy Prisoners was a darky. After serving about 
vy mom five days he went to the officer in charge 


and said: “Boss, before dis yere war 
started I sure was a peaceful nigger; and 
4. dey done brung me here ‘cause I didn’t 
n wha : : . 7 
want to fight dem Germans. But aftah 





ve mak rg : 
workin’ on dis here garbarge wagon fo’ 
| five days, I’s ready to fight any man any 
guess 193 i . 
place! 10¢ 95¢ 
An Apt Comparison 
—* LIEUTENANT was drilling a strag- More aie! 
ptr. gling array of rawrecruits. He was very 


nervous and almost as green as they were. 
“What is this,” asked the reviewing 
officer, “the Hindenburg line?” 


Headaches, 
MG Neural¢i 
ae , as, 
ns. 
E La Grippe an2Colds 
Why Boys Go Home and 
~Watewort Gos Auack | ommen's Aches anallls 
and . 
A Soldier at Post Rh . .  —_— . 
lo i require ver 6 shots in one loadin dealers. By Geor L. Moore, Y. M. C. A. Headquarte 8, Ci U. eumafi Sci Pains 
h the wy mae: aber severed ee fon, with Piseeh, ro Money Tr N. ¥Y. ™ a bait — Cand atic 
order or ¢ stamps, no coin . ° . 
Parker Stearns & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. PRIDE of regiment is excessively Pain! 46 Gxor Where 
strong among the officers and men of ° 














Wizard Repeating 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
ll Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any liquid. 












































=e 
—— [ a , | an artillery outfit in one of the training 
a ote nsonta camps. A lieutenant was transferred to " 
ma 73rd St.—Broadway—74th St this “uppity” crowd from a disdained Ik Jour Draggist [or AX lablets 
. ‘ in infantry command across the fire-break. . 
her, Se¥. NEW YORK CITY Accordingly, the artillery officers circu- See Manoéram ik an Lhe Genuine 
Bab SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION lated the story that the lieutenant’s lateas- | phe Antikamnia Chemical Co.,St. Louis 
all, Sr gy HE ne sociates had hungouta service flag for him. 
ate Edit} 1] VERY CENTRE OF TOWN. CONVENIENT TO —_——— ‘ 
—— ALL SHOPS AND THEATRES. Hymn of Hate Trained at Home 
$5.00 Ba My Tuesdays are meatless. _ The top sergeant—So you fellows don’t 
ty Rooms and th, My Wednesdays are wheatless. like to have your mail censored. The 
express $2.50 per day I’m getting more eatless each day. officers stand it all right without a kick. 
ht in bi For 2 Persons. My home it is heatless. a0 But they’re all married 
? My bed it is sheetless, men and well used to it. 
Leer $4.00 per day They’re sent to the Y. M. C. A. 
py; Wi, Canadian Money Is Accepted at * a pas Sab ee Not What You Think : 
This Hotel Without Discount. seas eine ys co re The sun was just climbing over the hills. 
and Me- Each day I grow poorer and wiser. Tie hacend @ d tiousty u she 
* peas GEORGE W. SWEENEY, My stockings are feetless, e ee an eet per his “fe? Py 
Late of Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. My trousers are seatless, stairs and tapped lightly at: is wile § Goor. 
Hinois sate Washers Wiese, 1. 5 My God—but I do hate the Kaiser. I got breakfast ready,” he announced 
E ues -——Zeitung La Patrie. meekly. 
on, - 
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Only 10 easy lessons 
bring speed of 80 to 
100 words a minute 
guaranteed 







\ WON DERFUL new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter 
’ discovered Already thousands of men and women 
1ographers who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are writ 
» 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely greater ac 
y than they ever could before and many are earning salaries oi 


$25 to $40 Per Week 


uw «beer 


ing Sot 


pecial Gymtnastec Finger-Training Exercises bring results in days that ord 
ary method ll net produce in » Among the thousands of opera 
who have taken up this system are hundreds of graduates of | e 
colleges and special typewriting uurses——many were so-called 
riters—~yet there has hardly been a single one who hasn't doubled r 
1 his her speed a accuracy And the New Way is ca for any 
t arn——there are only ten lessons and they can be quickly learned at 
. 
FREE—Write for New Book 
If you are ambitious to get ahead——-if you want to make your work 


f you want to put more w 
free book. It will be a re 
possible te typists. Send postal or letter soday—it 
oint in your life. Addres 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 8543 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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On Leave =. 


By Rutru Wricut 


KAUFFMAN 


HE ocean still is on your cheeks, 
Great Britain’s blown your hair; 
You've traveled farther these last weeks 
Chan to the county fair; 
Che mud?—You know it upside down; 
You're very worldly-wise, 
But, oh, I think your own home town 
Is gleaming in your eyes! 





If I could turn about and say: 
‘That town is my town, too; 

[ landed just the other day”’ 
What, think you, would you do? 

Would you 
(nd look hard in my face 

And 

Chet holds a certain place. | 


[ guess you’d wrench my hand | 


ask about a certain land 


You'd talk of little local news, 
“Our town” that can’t be beat, 
Che folks back there in 


all their hues, | 
And dear old Centre Street 


But I don’t turn. You swagger down | 
Che boulevards, world-wise, 
Where no one sees your own home town 
Phat’s shining in your eyes. 
On the Wagon | 
S/ This medium is a wonder—she can 
call uy any spirit that you desire. 


Ile—None for 


° } | .’ 
mine, thank you. ve 
é d 
im] ly got to get used 


to the fact that the 


country 1S roing bone ary any day. 
a ee ee a oom 
COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let’s see what you « lo with it Cartoon=- } 
ists a il rators earn from § to $ 
or mor My practical syste { per- | 
‘ ’ " ll d ] 
y ’ r : ful work r 
16 t qualif © to te 
to 6 1 il ti of tr ‘ is — 


of Illustrating 
& Cartooning, 
Cleveland, 


The Sanden School 


1483 Schofield Building, 





Now 


By DoucGias MaAtiocu 
ET US NOT quarrel with a day 
Now gathered to the past, 
With any atmosphere of gray 
Or day too loved to last. 
Day that brought pain, you are forgot, 
Day that brought pleasure, fled; 
We have today 
The day that’s dead. 


and we have not 


Only the kisses of the hour 
\re 


Chere is no perlume on the flow’r 


sweet, or words are dear 


That bloomed some yesteryear. 
Perhaps another’s lips have pressed 

From your red lips the wine, 
Perhaps some other arms caressed 


Now you are mine 


Time, hoary rival, nevermore 
My heart shall hurt with pain 

Because you loved my love before 
Mayhap shall love again. 

By miles we sail the widest seas 
Of life, each voyager; 

You have your hopes, your memories— 
But I have Her. 


We shall not quarrel with you, Time: 
Today the skies are blue, 

With rose to pluck, and hill to climb, 
And feet to walk in dew. 

All earth, all time, all else, depart, 
And naught shall say us nay; 

For, lip to lip and heart to heart, 
We have today. 


Everything in Common 
By J. 1 


L;THOUGH she had been expecting 

and angling for it for three months, 
she had of course said “This 
sudden,” when it finally came, and then 
she had said, 

“And I am glad, dear, that we have 
everything in common. Your favorite 
color is blue and that is my favorite color. 
Then vour favorite flower is the rose and 
it is also my favorite flower. I like Harold 
Bell Wright the best of any author, and | 
have heard you say that he is also your 
favorite. And we think just alike about 
Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pickford and 

we the movies and you are as 


ILARBOUR 


is so 


we both rust 
crazy about dancing as I am, and we both 


| 


and restaurants | 


that when a 


bridge cabaret 


} 
1ioOvVe 


was reading the other day 


oung couple married they should have 
the same aspirations and ideals or there 
could be no real soul communion. So 


isn’t it lovely, dear, that you and I have 
the same ideals and aspirations to make 
as in > Jam 
things essential to 


us one in spirit as well name? 
so happy that in all 


happy married life we are so truly one! 


A Modified Lame Duck 

She—I wonder what the new dance will 
be next winter. 

He (who has just enlisted) [ think it 

will be the goose-step backwards. 
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ARMORED 
BELT WATCH 


3 ‘Would it De worth $1.00 to y 
Boy to make his watch as practical 
Watches which are held in one po 
time. THE TANK protects ervst 















F without ob 
structing view of dial. It opens for reading lumin. 
ous Dial, but covers Radium to Protect vou againg 
being s target to enemy at night. Finished in dull 
Black (government requirement). Patent Pending, 
Sold by dealers generally, or sent post 

Paid direct to you on receipt of brice, 


Armored Tank alone......... 0 
rmored Tank and Ingersol has 
kee"’ Radiolite Watch...... eeerees 3.2 


GINNEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
15 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City 
| 
WII 








h . 
Whor 
By Owen B. Winters 
SISTER SADIE’S now a bell 
In a swell hotel, 


Cousin Lucy drives a taxi, 
So does Annabel. 


he Dp, 
\ P 


Mother runs an elevator, 
\unt Jane carries mail, 
Grandma's bus¢ guarding aliens, 
\t the county jail. 


When the cruel war is ended, 
\nd the boys come back, 
Wonder who will rock the cradle— 
Jill or Jack? 


Short-Lived Joy 
Husband—I'm glad you only want fh 
dollars to go shopping with today. Wh 
are you going to get with it? 
Wife—Nothing but luncheon, deaj 
I’m going to have everything els 
charged! 





(GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


FOR MEN 








Clear YourThroat 













Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative coid tablets 

















Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists, [t also contains vital sug 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail. Counts and prices given on 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This value 
able Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and 
copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary 
analysis and quotation—no obligation 
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March 2, 1918 
Passing of the Banquet 


By Cuesterton Topp 


HE tendency to cut out public 
banquets on account of food con- 
servation, if it keeps up, will soon 

cause consternation in intellectual circles. 
Quite a large number of people have 
to depend almost entirely 


come upon 
public banquets for their intellectual 
pabulum. What they are going to do 


when cut off from this source of supply re- 
mains to be seen, but the prospect is 
certainly not encouraging. 

A public banquet is the easiest known 
method for absorbing mental nourish- 
ment without any corresponding thought. 
Speakers who are trained with extraordi- 
nary care to talk to an audience that is so 
full of food that it cannot think, even if 
thinking were a habit, are remarkably 
successful in their efforts, and growing 
more so. These speakers are usually 
divided into two grand groups, namely: 
those who are funny and those who are 
dull. 

The two are by no means synonymous. 
The funny speaker has brought himself up 
to a high degree of perfection and has done 
it by a very simple formula. Beginning 
his career fairly early in life, he tests his 
jokes over a course of years, eliminating 
gradually those that are not serviceable; 
thus in time he comes to acquire a solid 
basis of fun. He is perfectly safe in doing 
this, for the intellectual status of the 
average after-dinner audience never rises 
to the undignified level of remembering 
anything that it has ever heard before. 
Thus we see the same jokes laughed at 
just as heartily year after year. 

The dull speaker has much the same 
method, except that it works in a diametri- 
cally opposite manner. He begins by test- 
ing his own dullness, and after he has ac- 
quired practice at this interesting occupa- 
tion, becomes so used to being dull in 
public that he actually derives from it a 












~ VaALTeyv GEMS 
Look and Wear Like Diamonds 


Sanya uaranteed 25 years. Will 
cut glass. Stand acid and fire tests 


ring, pin or stud, (regular diamond mount- 
ing) sent for Free Examination. No Money in Advance. 
Write today for special prices and free catalog. 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Mfg. Jewelers 
828 Wulsin Building Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Five Cc 


Rich Cuban Cigars 


French's superb Cuban Special. Filler of eens leaves too short 
to use in the manufacture of our Juan del Rey brand of clear 
Havana cigars. Both filler and wrapper are the purest Cuban grown tobacco 

uughly seasoned leaf. Rich, mild and exquisite tropic 
flav or. ‘F ive cigars in Spanish Ce lar Box by parcel post prepaid direct to 
you for only 25c, silver or stamps. Limited introductory offer. Send today 


FRENCH TOBACCO CO., Dept. A, Statesville, N. C. 














“And how did your husband like the cig: 
gave him for Christmas?” 

“Well, they helped him a lot to stop smoking on 
the first of January.” 


irs vou 


certain satisfaction; which increases as he 
goes on. This accounts for the hitherto 
mysterious fact that no matter how dull 
and long a speaker is, he never seems to 
know when to quit. 

There still remains a third kind of 
speaker who deserves honorable mention. 
He is the personal speaker—the one who 
delights in being intimate with his audi- 
ence; who tells how he treats his wife 
and how his wife treats him. What other 
people make almost a religion of conceal- 
ing, he blandly drags out in public, using 
his family as if they were a set of patent 
musical instruments, in order to furnish 
amusement to entire strangers—and all 
for the sake of building up his own reputa- 
tion as a speaker. 

Now if our banquets are going to be 


cut out—at least for the duration of the 
war—what, pray, is going to become of 
these gentlemen? and what of their 


audiences? An audience that has gotten 
beyond the point where it can even read 
a daily newspaper with any concentration, 
and has come to depend upon so called 
experts who feed it with words after it has 
been stuffed with food—certainly such an 
audience has a right to expect that if its 
chief intellectual prop is rudely taken 
away from it, some substitute shall be 
offered. 

We have 


wheat, for meat; 


substitutes for butter, for 
why not for banquets? 


A Choice of Evils 


By Georce Jay Siri 


NE of these social philosophers has recently 

explained that we can’t get along without 
marriage after all, because only the abnormal 
human being can live contentedly alone. 
According to this doctrine the worst of life- 
partners is for the average person to be pre- 
ferred to having none. It is better to have 
wed and groaned than never to have wed at all. 
Thus is man found beween the devil of lone- 
liness and the deep sea of matrimony. If he 
avoids the loud and dizzy Scylla of wedded 
life, he strikes upon the hard Charybdis of a 
grouchy singleness. It’s a sad world, mates. 





“First For the Aid 
of the Injured” 


For any wound or abrasion use 
the antiseptic preparation 
that aids clean healing— 


Vaseline 


S.Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Sold in metal-capped glass bottles 
and sanitary tin tubes at drug and 
department’ stores everywhere. 
Write for free ‘‘Vaseline’’ Booklet. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
35 State Street (Consolidated) New York 


Are YOU doing your 
best to help win the war? 











Wiring by ’Phone 
‘THE Professor of English literature 


was endeavoring to send a telegram 
via the telephone route. He had secured 
the attention of the clerk, and when asked 
to whom he intended to send the message 
he began: 





“Mr. A——” 

“Yes.” 

“MV 

“Yes.” 

7 P ee a 

“Did you say ‘B’?” 

“No, no—*P’—stands for philtre, you 
know.” 

“Oh, you mean F.” 


Tt 2 a. 3 
pneumatic.” 

“Huh?” 

“Can’t you understand? I 
said P; P, standing for pshaw.” 

“* Wha-at?” 

“Confound you, 

“You go to blazes!” 

And the receiver 
hung up. 


P—P, for 


mean 


distinctly 


P!! P, as in phthisis.” 


was indignantly 
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WOOL IS VALUABLE— —GUARD IT 


With a 

Piedmont 

Red Cedar 
Chest 


Sent on 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Every woman 
wants a Pied- 
mont fora gitt. 
The grandest 
iit for the money. Your choice of 
90 designs and styles of famous Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chests sent anywhere on 15 days’ 
free trial. We pay the freight i Piedmont 
pays for itself in what «i saves. Lasts for 








generations. Protects furs, woolens and plames from moths, 

mice, dust and damp. Neevied in every home. Finest birth 

day or wedding gift at great saving Write today for our 
reat new illustrated catalog—post paid free to you. 


1EDMONT RED CEDAR c EST CO., Dept. 19, Statesville, N. C. 














Any Husband to Any Wife 
“Henry, dear, do you love me?” 
“Marie, I do.” 

“And how much do you love me?” 
“Say a hundred dollars’ worth, Marie. 
Money is very tight just now.” 


The New Pastry 
“What is that you are serving, wifey?” | 
“Lucifer food.” 
“TI thought you said you were going | 
to make an angel cake.” 
*T was, but it fell.” 


Partial Disarmament 
De Brown—Why did the Smiths and 
Joneses have their spite fence removed? 
Haven’t buried the hatchet, have they? 
Van Black—No; they’re worse than 
ever. It was of no use. Each family in- | 
stalled a periscope. 














ROMEIKE’S' PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


We will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about you, 
your friends, or any subject on which 
you may want to be “up to date.” 
Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched. 


Terms $5.00 for 100 notices 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 














NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadelphia 


I erything Large well lighted and com 
fortable rooms * Hot und cold running water inf every room, 
Or hotel having direct Subway connection with all rail- 
road stations and ferries Root garden. Club breakfast 
Special luncheor Rooms without bath, $1.50; with bath, 
$2.00 per day and up FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 
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A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 











WANTED—AN IDEA! WHOCAN THINK OF SOME 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 

1 wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. j 


As Regards Women 
Who Smoke 


By Suerwoop Ro.tiins 


HY do men object to seeing women 
smoke? Of course some do and 
some don’t; but there seems to be 
a certain amount of public opinion 
against this indulgence on their part. 
This new era represents the uplift of 
women, and mere man is relegated to 
the woodshed, there to enjoy his pipe of 
comfort, while his wife holds forth to the 
Current Events Society, pickets public 
officials, and canvasses the business dis- 
tricts for votes. Indeed, man is lucky to 
be consigned to the woodshed rather than 
the nursery. Nevertheless man still clings 
to his Nicotine Goddess, and resents the 
intrusion of the female into his sanctuary. 
Yet the average broad-minded man en- 
joys company even while smoking, and if 
a woman can smoke with apparent enjoy- 
ment he does not object. What disgusts 
the male is the sight of some coy young 
thing in a restaurant, holding her cigar- 
ette like a noisome insect, smoking with 
all the delight of a child in the dentist’s 
chair. The tobacco barely touches her 
lips before it is dashed away, and the piti- 
ful little puff is ejected before it penetrates 
her smile. The woman who smokes for 
the actual pleasure derived and without 
ostentation is fairly sure to escape 
criticism. 


The General 


By Raven M. Tuomson 


N time of peace, when plaudit-swayed, 
There are no foes to hunt, 
And all the troops are on parade, 
The general rides in front. 


In time of war, when shot and shell 
Fall dangerously near, 

And all the troops are braving hell, 
His place is in the rear. 

Of course no patriot would fling 
Aspersions at him, pal; 

But it is such a splendid thing 
To be a general. 


A Half-Minute Fable 
ONCE there were two men. One was 
exceedingly truthful, and therefore, 
when a lie was necessary, he told clumsy 
lies. The other lied often, and from 
practise lied skilfully. 

Because the clumsy one’s infrequent lies 
were always discovered, he was called a 
Confirmed Liar. 

3ut the skilful liar, being too clever 
to be caught, was esteemed as the Soul 
of Truth. 

Morar: Don’t Lie. But if you must 
make it a practise, why, make it a 
practise. 

Mayor Hylan, of New York, insists 
that all city employees shall report bright 
and early—or early, anyhow. 








Captain Kidd’s 
Treasure 
James Montgomery Flagg 
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Telling It to the 
Marines 
Tony Sarg 





y 
A Present from Her 
Sailor Friend 
James Montgomery Flagg 





A Jill for Jack 


James Montgomery Flagg 
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War Babies 
Will Rannells 
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Everybody 
loves 
the sailor 


Here are five 
pictures for 
everybody for 
they're all as 
full of snap 
and tang asa 


sea-breeze. 


They are full- 
color prints 
9x12,onheavy 
mats ready for 
the frame and 
they sell at 
$.25 apiece— 
the five for 


$1.00 





Judge Art 
Print 
Dept. 

225 Fifth 


Avenue 


~ New York 
| City 
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Carlyle called him ‘‘The Unspeakable Turk.’’ 


Dumas pictures him as a compound of avarice, greed and 


treachery, of licentiousness and cruelty, in whose heart is the seed of all the basest passions, and whose life is 
devoted to their development and gratification; whose days are orgies of blood and whose nights are saturnalias of 
debauchery—a race built solely for conquest that fell back upon tyranny when deserted by the genius of victory 
—a country torn by anarchy and lashed by the hand of insatiable masters: 
Tepalen,Pasha of Janina, who sums up in his personality the ideas and morals of the Turk of the Nineteenth 


Century. 


frora such a race and country sprang Ali 


Read this story and understand why the Turk is the ally of the Hun—read this story of blood-lust and unbridled passions—wilder 
than any fiction ever dared be—one of the most intense and thrilling tales of Oriental life ever penned, and every word of it true, but 
told as only that great weaver of word pictures, Alexandre Dumas, could tell it, in his 





DUMAS DUMAS 





THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail with keen delight this, the first, and 
absolutely the on/y complete and unexpurgated translation of Dumas’ Les Crimes CELEBRES, now for the first time available at 
Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, which 


a price within the reach of all readers. 


ALUN ih 





was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features 


so much appreciated by lovers of books as works of art. 


atic design, with monogram in Gold Field. 


volumes are finished with Real Gold Tops. 


designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 


D 7M i 
umas Wlasterpiece 
THE : ELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is co: 


ice as Dumas’ masterpiece. The 











y many in 
highest praise 1} n bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and other competent judges among 
Er terat Was it for reasons of state that the 
Fr jea sly guarded this treasure that over half 
a 1 had elapsed before it was given to the English 
reading world and then through the enterpris of an 


American publisher? 


. li . 
Seeing Is Believing 
$ 00 Is all you need send now, with the coupon But be 
e sure to send today We don't want to disappoint 


you, as so often happens to applicants for our limited 


offers who act too late You'll never forgive yourself if you let this 
Opportunity pass. We deliver the set, express prepaid And we 
retund your money if you're not satisfied 


= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
™ J-3-2 IS, 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 1 


«Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 8 volume set of Dumas’ § 
Celebrated Crimes,” to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to 1 

remit the full special price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) 
per month following receipt of books Otherwise I will within ! 


five days ask for instructions for their return, at your expense, 
my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt 1 
Name an es ' 
Sy eee a ee el ee Pe Ae | 
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A Licentious Court 


The value of this series, historically, may be 
judged when it is known that there are nearly eight 
hundred personages and places introduced, many 
identified with the most famous scenes in medizval 
and later history, while others take the reader off the 
main thoroughfare among the by-paths of historical 
events. Brilliantly worked into a vivid picture of 
the Dark Ages are the vices and crimes of that ex- 
traordinary family, the Borgias, that furnished one 
Pope of Rome, and some of the blackest pages in 
history. 

Here we see the whole murderous, poisonous crew 
with their greedy craving for debauchery, flattery, 
titles and gold. We watch the career of the beauti- 
ful and depraved Lucrezia who with the head of a 
Madonna of Raphael had the heart of a Messalina 
beneath her demure exterior. We see the intrigues of 
the mediaval papal court—the murders, abductions, 
poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of eyewit- 
nesses, those naive accounts which, without embar- 
rassment, call a spade a spade. 
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The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, sta. .ped with emblem- 
The printing is large and clear, and the paper all that could be desired. The eight 
The illustrations were made in Paris by M. Jacques Wagrez, and the specially 
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Nothing in the Whole 
World Like Them 


“Great crimes have played so large a part in the 
world’s history that one cannot obtain a thorough 
knowledge of past times without tl 1 


he aid of such a 
book as this’—Says THE NEW YORK HERALD, 
recently reviewing THE CELEBRATED CRIMES 
OF HISTORY. The lover of History is enraptured 
with the wealth of facts, frem new authorities, 
brought to bear by Dumas upon the life of the charm 
ing and beautiful but indiscreet and ill-fated Mary Stuart 
as Queen of France and Scotland. Read the story of her 
amours, and of her barbarous imprisonment and mur 
derous execution, which constitute one of the greatest 
crimes of history, told as Dumas alone can tellit. There 
is no other work like this. Nowhere else can you get so 
intimate a view of the men and women whose misdeeds in 
every quarter of Europe, from Russia to Spain, from 
Turkey to Scotland, have contributed so much of tragedy 
to the remantic portion of the history of the Old World 
And every word is just as Dumas wrote it. None of the 
editions of Dumas contain these stories; and no set of 
Dumas is complete without them, 
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HY live an inferior life? Why not be a giant in 
Send today for = 


health, energy and mind? 
these two essays by Swoboda. 


the secrets you must know about the source of body 
They explain the science of all 
They will prove to 
you that you are only half as alive as you must be to 
realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you should be, half as 
vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may 
be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


and brain power. 
sciences—Conscious Evolution. 


You will cherish these books for having given you the first real 
understanding of your body and mind. They show how you may 
be able to obtain a superior life; they explain how you may make 


use of natural laws to your own advantage. 


No matter who you are, whether you are young 


or strong, rich or poor, these books will prove to you that you 
are leading an inferior life, and will point out to you the way in 
which you may completely and easily, without inconvenience or 
loss of time, come into possession of new life, vigor, energy, de- 
velopment and a higher realization of life and success. 


These books explain the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CON 


SCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as 
been explained before. They will startle, educate 
en you. 


These books explain Swoboda’s new theory of the mind and 
body. They tell, in a highly interesting and simple manner, 
as an intelligent being, have 


just what, no doubt, you, 
always wanted to know about yourself. 


Explains Evolutionary Cause of 
Inferior Human Beings 


These two essays by Swoboda explain how the 
body is made up of billions of tiny cells—-how these 
cells are of varied deg-ees of activity—-some are alive, 
some are weakened, some are practically lifeless and 
some are totally dead. When your stomach troutles 
you, when your heart bothers you, when your liver 
complains, when your intestines protest, when your 
bones ache, when your brain becomes cloudy or 
foggy, it is a sign that the inactive, non-alive cells 
have secured the upper hand. Read how Conscious 
Evolution of the cells brings them to the point of 
efficiency and energy that should rightfully be yours. 


Swoboda has written these wonderful essays for 
YOU. “Conscious Evolution”’ is a wonderful ex- 
planation of the human body and its evolution. 
This book explains Conscious Evolution and the 
human body as it has never been explained before. 
It explains the Swoboda theory and laws of mind 
and body. It explains as never before the reason 

for the evolution of the mind and body. It tells 
. how the cells and their energies build the or- 

X\ gans and the body, and it tells how to organize 

X\ the cells beyond the point where nature 
% left off for you. It will give you a better 
& understanding of yourself than you 


S ‘\ could obtain through reading all of 
* . ‘\ the books of science and philos>- 
&, shy on the subject of the body 
To o. pny 
% Sw, “ NN and mind, because it explains 
MP Wy “O inciples that h re 
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\ and free of all obligations to Swoboda, if you will 


THE SUPERIOR LIFE IS DESCRIBED 
IN THESE TWO BOOKS 
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Tie Science of life 
Perpetual Youth 
































The Fountain of Youth 


In addition, Sw okoda has written a simple, but 
a really scientific and philosophical explanation of 
the actual evolu tionary cause of old age. This 
essa has been pronounced a classic which will 
stand as a basic and real an_lysis of evolution and 
of the ageing of the cellsof the human body. It ex- 
plains the ps ,chological and evolutionary errors 
and eleme:.ts involved in the rroduction of ageing. 
Without being compelled to .tudy text books on 
rsychology, philosophy, biology, histology, etc., 
you will through reading this brief analysis learn 
fully what is nature, when is nature rot nature, 
what is the cause of growth, maturity, evolution 
and decay. Swoboda has the happy faculty of 





being able to put a whole science into a com- 
paratively few words. This essay will interest 
not only men and women who are merely inter- 
ested in avoiding the nightmare of old age, and 
those who realize consciously that they are grow- 
ing older in body, but it will also interest the 
scientist, the philosopher, the psychologist, as well 
as the pure speculator on the subject of life. 
Every man and woman will read this work and 
profit by it. It is the A, B, C of perpetual 
youth. It will mean astonishment to the scientist. 
It brings confusion to those who practice self- 
deception. It brings embarrassment to those who 
believe old age necessary. It seems bold, but 
this is only the effect of misconceptions concerning 
the necessity of old age. 


BOTH BOOKS SENT FREE 


You owe yourself a reading of these essays on 
the Swoboda philosophy and science. They will 
put you favorably in touch and in harmony with 
your creative forces. You will harness{them, capi- 
talize them, and employ them. The result will amaze 
you. These essays which Swoboda has written 
and copyrighted will be sent to you free of charge 





write for them. Just write your name and address 
on this page, tear it out and mail it to Swoboda, or 
draw a ring around your name on your letter-head, 
or merely send a postal, giving your name and 
address. Do it today. Read it, and learn how 
to be perpetually young, for you cannot afford to 
live an inferior life and to grow old. Address, Alois 
P. Swoboda, 2116 Berkeley Bldg., N. Y. City. 








